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Hitler Over Austria 

HAT happened between Hitler’s first 

demonstration on the Austrian frontier 
and the completion of his coup on March 11th, 
three weeks later? When Schuschnigg, after ap- 
pearing to yield, decided to resist, was he merely 
calling the German’s bluff, or was he encouraged 
from outside and then left in the lurch? Certain 
it is that the resignation of the British Foreign 
Secretary is believed by the Dictators, and that 
not without reason, to give them a freer hand. 
Also that Hitler knew the plebiscite called by 
Schuschnigg would go against him and decided to 
forestall it. The Nazification of Austria is not 
likely to draw from the Powers, especially in 
view of Italy’s neutrality, anything but more 
protests. Indeed they cannot but remember that 
economic unification would have taken place 
long ago, before Hitler came into power, had the 
Allied Powers themselves not expressly — and 
how foolishly is now clear — forbidden it. Even 
now, when unification means Nazification, the 
country is clearly split on the subject. Austrian 
government has for years been based on force, 
and we have but little sympathy with the rulers. 
It is the Austrian socialists, the Jews, and all 
cultured, liberal and radical groups who will 
feel the situation in its full horror. 


What Next? 


O far the rulers of Germany have judged to 

a nicety exactly how far they could go with- 

out provoking war, and stopped. It is not likely 
that, flushed with success, this can go on much 
longer. The logical next step in Middle Europe, 
for Hitler, is the ‘liberation’ of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans in Czechoslovakia. That would mean 
either European war or undisputed German hege- 
mony on the Continent. It may be that Austria 
is a complete act in the Hitler melodrama, how- 
ever, and that they will be content with it—for 
the moment. The next move may come in a quite 
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different direction, most probably to ensure the 
victory of Franco in Spain. Germany has also 
reasserted its legal claim to its former colony in 
South West Africa, a contention naturally reject- 
ed by the South African government. If there is 
no further coup, the danger is that the British 
government may hope that the Rome-Berlin axis 
can be broken, as Mussolini certainly does not 
relish a German domination on his own frontier. 
Such a hope would be quite vain, but it would 
lead to further ‘negotiations’ between Italy and 
Britain, while Mussolini, with customary duplic- 
ity, sends even more help to Franco. Spain still 
remains the key to the struggle, and Prime 
Minister Chamberlain has no sympathy with the 
Spanish government. 


The Supreme Court Judgments 


IHERE was never much doubt that the 
Supreme Court of Canada would uphold the 
validity of the Dominion power of disallowance 
and that of the Lieutenant-Governor to ‘reserve’ 


provincial legislation. That they should declare 
the Alberta Credit Regulation bill and Bank tax- 
ation bills unconstitutional was also expected. 
The rejection of the Press bill was not so certain; 
this decision is of first-class importance, espe- 
cially as the Court seems to have to a large 
extent accepted the contention of counsel for the 
Dominion and the press that a free press is a 
constitutional right of all Canadians, essential to 
the preservation of democratic government. It is 
of particular interest that the most sweeping 
condemnation of the press bill should come from 
a French-Canadian, Judge Cannon. He said: 
“Democracy cannot be maintained without its 
foundation: free public opinion and free discus- 
sion throughout the nation of all matters affect- 
ing the State within the limits set by the criminal 
code and the common law. Every inhabitant of 
Alberta is also a citizen of the Dominion. The 
province may deal with his property and civil 
rights of a local and private nature within the 
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province; but the province cannot interfere with 
his status as a Canadian citizen and his funda- 
mental right to express freely his untrammelled 
opinion about government policies and discuss 
matters of public concern.” 

Alberta is appealing the decisions to the privy 
council in London. Several months’ delay and 
considerable expenditure of public money seems 
a high price to pay for the privilege of appeal to 
a small group of learned English judges who, 
however learned in the law, are quite out of 
touch with the affairs of this Dominion. 


Civil Liberties 
IS judgment on the freedom of the press 
and the freedom of discussion may yet be- 
come a charter of our civil liberties. Its relevance 
to the situation in Quebec under the Padlock Act 
seems clear. In this connection the question of 
interference by Quebec provincial authorities 
with his Majesty’s mailbags in their effort to 
prevent what they consider the dissemination of 
subversive literature was vented in Parliament. 
An investigation was promised by the Acting 
Postmaster-General who gave definite assurance 
that no such interference would be tolerated. We 
shall hear a great deal more about the Padlock 
Act in Ottawa before long. 

Meanwhile there are those who care little for 
civil liberties and who evidently think that a 
red scare is still a good political stunt. After 
Mayor Day of Toronto had suddenly discovered 
with deep horror that there were in Toronto 
twenty-one Communist schools, apparently quite 
unknown to anyone but himseif; Ontario’s noted 
“anti-communist” Colonel George Drew recently 
widened his activities to include Quebec and de- 
clared that the Montreal Civil Liberties Union to 
be “promoted by Communists.” That the state- 
ment is false is obvious to anyone who has any 
knowledge of that organization at all. 

Strange as it may seem to Colonel Drew, there 
are still a great many people in this country who 
believe in civil liberties, and who are not com- 
munists. We hope Colonel Drew will read the 
pronouncements of the Supreme Court in full. 


Political Procedure 


R. Woodsworth’s bill, making it a criminal 
offence for employers to intimidate and fire 
employees for joining a union, was talked out in 
second reading. This is in accord with accepted 
political procedure. When a bill like this is in- 
troduced, just, fair and constitutional (despite 
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the political and intellectual subtleties of Mr. 
Lapointe) and at the same time not acceptable 
to those who pay campaign funds to ensure prof- 
itable protected exploitation and not to advance 
the cause of liberalism or conservatism, it must be 
quietly laid aside. However we are a democratic 
country and many members dare not vote against 
such a bill, also neither political party likes to 
openly antagonize organized and unorganized 
labor. The technique used must be “not at home” 
rather than the more realistic “you’re not wanted 
here.”’ Thus the bill is talked out and if it man- 
ages to get a third reading which is unlikely then 
the Senate can be relied upon to fulfill its 
function. 


A Miscarriage of Justice 


RITISH Columbia provided during February 
one of the most scandalous and flagrant 
cases of racial discrimination on record. Two 
men, a white man and a Chinese, were accused 
of identical crimes, involving the same victim. 
Both were found guilty. The Chinese got three 
years in the penitentiary, with lashes. The white 
man was sentenced to eight days in jail, the 
period he had spent in custody awaiting trial. On 
appeal, the white man got six months. The 
Attorney-General refuses to carry the appeal 
farther. The Vancouver Province is strongly urg- 
ing a further appeal. It should receive the support 
of all liberal-minded people throughout Canada. 
To allow this verdict to pass unchallenged is to 
undermine respect for Canadian justice not only 
among the Oriental population of British Colum- 
bia but among people of all races, in the province 
and beyond it. 


Mr. Bennett and the Conservative Party 


R. Bennett’s retirement will be sincerely re- 

gretted by many of his opponents on the 
Left if not by all members of his own party. 
Erratic, vehement, domineering, he has one su- 
preme virtue: the capacity to learn and to change 
his mind. Two years of Mr. Mackenzie King have 
made us realize again how priceless a virtue this 
is. But needless to say, it is not a virtue which 
has endeared Mr. Bennett to some of the great 
powers in his party. His resignation has been 
received with ill-concealed jubilation by the 
Montreal Star and Gazette, who not unreasonably 
regard it as a happy augury for their pet scheme 
of remoulding the party nearer to the heart’s 
desire of reactionary conservatism. Their editor- 
ials make it clear that if reaction does not, as Mr. 
Herridge predicted, “bid high for the Conserva- 
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tive Party,” it will only be because reaction can 
have it for nothing. Nevertheless it will be diffi- 
cult for the Conservative party to be more con- 
servative than the Liberals. A reformist New 
Deal policy with Mr. Herridge as leader would 
seem to the best electoral platform especially if 
conditions continue to get worse. But the trends 
within the party seem to indicate that the “old 
gang” is still in control. 


Back to Beauharnois 


RADUAL surrender of Ontario’s Hydro to 

the tender mercies of private enterprise is 
the real meaning of the “Back-to-Beauharnois” 
policy. Three long-term contracts for the pur- 
chase of power in increasing quantities from 
Quebec companies were concluded by Premier 
Hepburn with indecent haste less than eight 
weeks after the general election of 1937; these 
are now to be sanctioned by the same liberal 
legislators who were bravely campaigning 
against the “Montreal power barons” six months 
ago. The contracts now so warmly endorsed by 
the Premier are substantially though not identi- 
cally the same as those made under the Ferguson- 
Magrath regime. They oblige Hydro to accept 
within a few years from private companies al- 
most three-quarters of a million horsepower. As 
the Commission now distributes little more than 
a million, it is obvious that only an extraordinary 
increase in demand will enable Ontario to absorb 
the surplus. Premier Hepburn’s promise to re-sell 
a small proportion of the surplus in the United 
States (if the Dominion will permit) recalls a 
similar pledge made by Mr. Magrath in 1926 to 
justify the original contract with the Gatineau 
Power Company. Magrath’s “re-sale at a profit” 
never materialized. So swift and briliiant was 
the development of Hydro along public owner- 
ship lines from 1913 to 1925 that when Sir Adam 
Beck died, the system was generating almost all 
power distributed; by 1933, thanks to Ferguson 
and Magrath, more than one-third was being 
purchased from private sources. Temporarily in- 
terrupted by the so-called repudiation of 1935, 
the trend toward private power is now resumed. 
“A mere selling agency for Quebec companies” 
will not be an inappropriate description of the 
Commission seven years hence. The rates will 
not be reduced by 50 per cent within 20 years, as 
predicted in October by Mr. T. Stewart Lyon, who 
could not then have suspected that within a 
month he would be replaced by Dr. T. H. Hogg. 
And there will be rejoicing in the camp of the 
United States utility companies, to whom the 
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Ontario Hydro has been—until recently—a more 
embarrassing “‘yardstick” than any yet completed 
by President Roosevelt. 


Divorce Reform 


HE divorce reform bill introduced in the Sen- 

ate by Senator McMeans, chairman of the Sen- 
ate divorce committee, deserves the support of 
every progressively-minded Canadian. No doubt 
its supporters will have to face the usual accusa- 
tions that they are in favour of the breaking up of 
the home. But anyone who examines the bill care- 
fully will see at once that in all the cases it covers 
the home will already have been broken up. 
Based on the new English Divorce Act piloted 
through the House of Commons by A. P. Herbert, 
Senator McMeany’ bill would add to the grounds 
for divorce cruelty, unnatural offences by the 
husband, desertion for more than three years, and 
insanity for more than five years. The opponents 
of the bill should be asked whether they think 
that in any of these cases legal compulsion will 
really preserve any “home” worth the name, and 
what inestimable spiritual benefits children may 
be expected to derive from being brought up in 
such homes. It is worth noting also that the bill 
would prohibit divorce within three years of 
marriage, except in special cases of hardship, 
depravity, misrepresentation or concealment, and 
that it does not touch Quebec. Whether this con- 
cession to Quebec’s “peculiar institutions” will 
induce Quebec Senators and Members to refrain 
from opposition remains to be seen. 


To Our Readers 


E PUBLISH in this issue the second part of 

the Brief presented by the League for Social 
Reconstruction before the Rowell Commission in 
January. The third and last part will appear in 
the May issue. 

In view of present international developments, 
we should like to draw the attention of our read- 
ers to Mr. Gordon Skilling’s article—The Czech 
Front—which appeared in our February issue, 
in which the author discussed the inner political 
situation of Czechoslovakia. 

At the moment of going to press, the answer of 
Lithuania to the Polish ultimatum is most placat- 
ory, the parallel with Austria’s ultimatum to 
Serbia in 1914 is striking, but it seems unlikely to 
have as fatal consequences. Less in the public eye 
is news of an agreement between England and 
Italy about Suez and the Near East. This bears 
out the analysis of the Chamberlain policy which 
appears on another page. 
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The Montreal Star 


nell reigns in his room. But if there has 

been any inward and spiritual change, 
there is no other outward and visible sign of it. 
Under McConnell as under Atholstan, the Star 
is still the raucous apologist of the British Nation- 
al Government, the snarling and implacable 
enemy of the League of Nations, the shrieking 
admirer of everything reactionary at home or 
abroad. It would be hard to find, at least in the 
last ten years, any cause so bad that the Star 
had not some good word to say for it. For this 
self-styled “Canada’s Greatest Newspaper,” 


: ORD Atholstan is dead, and J. W. McCon- 


“The greatest advantage that Fascist nations have over 
democratic nations is not their unquestioned superiority 
in effective organization—important as that is—but the 
fact that they are governed by their best informed minds.” 


There may have been times when a 


“vigilant and contentious Opposition and a pugnacious 
Administration were essential: to the most effective trans- 
action of public business. But ... not today. We should 
strive to get the benefits of the totalitarian state without 
suffering its hardships.” (February 24) 


This happy result we may expect from the 
co-operation of Mr. Hepburn, ‘a daring and often 
creative ruler... . entirely right in his attitude 
towards the C.I.0.”’ and 


“our own Maurice Duplessis..... They both refuse to 
be hampered by partisan affiliations in doing the things 
they think need doing. They do not intend to allow them- 
selves to be prohibited from adopting beneficial measures 
or ‘scraping the barnacles from the ship of state’ because 
such action might conceivably damage this or that ‘party’ 
in the Federal arena. ... They might be able to inject 
a little more life and courage into our Federal politics by 
‘blood transfusion.’ If there were as much of the ‘do or 
die’ spirit, of the readiness to venture into possibly dan- 
gerous fields, in Ottawa as there is in the two provincial 
capitals, this Dominion could get a lot of deadwood out 
of the way and drive through a number of vitally neces- 
sary tasks. We cannot imagine Hepburn sitting down 
under the railway situation and letting it sink the ship. 
We cannot imagine Duplessis sitting idly by and permit- 
ting the ‘defeatist’ propaganda that today paralyses every 
arm in Ottawa to poison the whole country.” (Feb’y 24). 


That is a very fair sample of the Star’s literary 
style, also its journalistic ethics are not always 
above reproach. On February 17, nettled by the 
many articles in outside papers on Fascism in 
Quebec, the Star rushed to the defence of 
Duplessis. It was especially annoyed by Duncan 
Aikman’s articles in the New York Post. In one 
of these, Aikman had reported, in quotation 
marks, an interview with Giulio Romano, Mon- 
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treal Italian Fascist leader, in which that worthy 
outlined his idea of what would happen if the 
C.C.F. came into power. The Star calmly repro- 
duced the passage as if it were Aikman’s own 
opinion, without giving the least indication of 
who the real author was: 


“The C.C.F. are pictured—shades of the sainted Rev- 
erend Woodsworth!—as likely, if they came into power in 
the Dominion and met a protest from Quebec against ‘the 
establishment of a godless Socialism’ to ‘begin shooting 
priests, raping nuns, and burning churches and convents 
precisely as the Bolshevik loyalists have been doing for 
two years in Spain.’” 


The clumsiness of this quotation is the Star’s 
undoing; for anyone who knows the New York 
Post knows that it would never make such state- 
ments about the Spanish Government. That 
phrase ‘‘the Bolshevik loyalists’ stamps the 
whole thing at once as of Fascist origin — for 
those who know their Fascism. But how many 
of the Star’s readers would detect the trick? 


Having thus disposed of Aikman and, in a 
phrase or two, of others who had written on the 
subject, the Star proceeded: 


“This Province is not only the most firmly democratic 
community on this Continent but there is probably more 
individual freedom in Quebec than anywhere else between 
the Rio Grande and the Arctic Circle. . . . The Padlock 
Law ...is... not the English way. ... Of course we 
who live here know that it means nothing whatever to the 
liberties of practically all our people. It is just a Latin 
way of doing what the English would do, but differently. 
Still, even Quebec might think of its whole North Americ- 
an reputation occasionally and not put weapons into the 
hands of its detractors.” 


But at least Mr. Aikman has stung the Star 
into this much disapproval of the Padlock Act, 
(which is more than anyone has yet succeeded in 
doing with the Gazette.) 


When the next federal election comes along, it 
can be reasonably presumed that the “Star” will 
once more start its clamor for a National govern- 
ment which means a union of the sections in both 
major parties who take their orders from St. 
James St. Unless, of course, one party by this time 
has completely sold itself to big business. It is 
not a happy thought that the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, the Montreal Star, the Montreal Gazette, 
the 3rd, 4th and 5th largest papers (circulation 
basis) in Canada are controlled by men whose 
financial interests stand to gain the most from 
war and are considered even in their own circle 
of big business as hard and conservative. 
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Secretary is already having the most dis- 
astrous repercussions in Europe. It might 
have stopped the rush to reaction and war if his 
behaviour had not been so typically that of the 
perfect gentleman, which means this: at a mo- 
ment of dangerous crisis he found himself in 
complete disaccord with the government on the 
most important and the most urgent issue of the 
day; he resigned, but he did not vote with the 
opposition and advised his friends to support the 
government, that is, the party. This is called 
‘refusing to make political capital out of the 
crisis’ ; it seems to us, on the contrary, a clear case 
of putting party before policy—while refusing, it 
is true, personal responsibility. Clearly, even the 
most enlightened section of the Conservative 
party prefers to see a Conservative government 
make a mess of a tremendously important issue, 
with the peace of Europe and the future of de- 
mocracy at stake, than to vote with the Labour 
opposition. That fact should not be forgotten. 
Mr. Eden’s departure brings no fundamental 
change in British foreign policy; it merely allows 
that policy to run more smoothly and more openly 
on the road to destruction. What that policy is 
emerges quite clearly from past records: a per- 
sistent betrayal of the League of Nations and an 
increasingly free hand for the aggressive powers, 
with a less and less qualified liking for Fascism. 
From 1931 to 1935 we had the torpedoing of the 
Disarmament Conference by refusing to give up 
aerial bombing (Lord Londonderry has boasted 
of this), and Sir John Simon’s open sympathy 
with Japan’s invasion of Manchukuo while block- 
ing League action at Geneva. Even after that, 
however, the British people were still League- 
minded. So, while sanctions were soft-pedalled 
and delayed as the Italian invasion of Abyssinia 
developed, yet a League policy was trumped up 
for the election in 1935 and, once securely in 
office, immediately betrayed by the Hoare-Laval 
plan. Sir Samuel Hoare had to leave the govern- 
ment—for a time—but the policy continued. The 
cry was now rearmament for collective security, 
at the very time when collective security was 
made impossible, with Anthony Eden at the for- 
eign office as a convenient facade. Then the 
ghastly farce of non-intervention for the benefit 
of Franco and the Fascist powers, that dastardly 
betrayal of democracy abroad. 


When the suave Mr. Baldwin retired, the em- 


Ts resignation of Mr. Eden as Foreign 
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to War 


phasis was less on the League, now brought very 
near to extinction, but rather on rearmament at 
all costs against the Fascists. Lord Baldwin used 
to take his hat off to the League in public while 
his colleagues stabbed her in the back. Mr. 
Chamberlain is impatient of these niceties of 
diplomacy (for this we should be grateful), and 
openly kicks the League without compunction. 
In this Cabinet Mr. Eden, who had _ genuinely 
been trying to do his best for the League, though 
he achieved little, had no place; his ‘differences’ 
with the Prime Minister were an open secret, at 
least in England, for months. He could do no 
further good. Because he refused to abandon 
Spain entirely, because he refused to recognize 
the conquest of Abyssinia and, at the last, because 
he knew that to start negotiations with the dic- 
tators at this juncture was only to encourage 
them—unless one is willing to pay the Fascist 
price, which he was not but Chamberlain prob- 
ably is—he resigned. 

The term ‘negotiations’ has acquired a definite 
meaning; it does not refer to conversations of an 
exploratory character but to official conferences 
not undertaken without a considerable measure 
of agreement (as negotiations were announced on 
a trade agreement between Britain and the States 
after months of conversations). Eden never re- 
fused to talk to the Fascists, no Foreign Secre- 
tary would. The letter in which Chamberlain 
accepted his resignation was completely and 
obviously disingenuous on this as on other points. 
It is well known also that the dictators hated 
Eden and had wanted to get rid of him for a long 
time. It has even been suggested that they refused 
to negotiate with him at all, and insisted that he 
should go first. This seems incredible until one 
remembers that Hitler attacked him viciously in 
a public speech some hours before his resigna- 
tion, which Chamberlain accepted none the less. 
Mr. Chamberlain will be remembered in history 
as the only British Prime Minister who got rid of 
a Foreign Secretary at the bidding of a foreign 
ruler. 

The Chamberlain negotiations are on. The re- 
sult has been what everyone (probably including 
Mr. Chamberlain) foresaw. Mussolini is stalling, 
and meanwhile pouring troops, aeroplanes and 
other supplies into Spain. He complains, no 
doubt with malicious amusement, that the French 
frontier is not properly closed against Spain. 
When that objection is met, he finds another, 
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that the Russian embassy in Paris is recruiting 
some volunteers for the Spanish Government. The 
laugh is certainly not on Mussolini. Hitler’s 
answer is the ‘occupation,’ this time in earnest, 
of Austria, no doubt with Czechoslovakia to fol- 
low. Is the British Prime Minister a simpleton? 
He cannot be, not to that extent, for the negotia- 
tions are still continuing. What are they negotia- 
ting about, one wonders? Mr. Chamberlain knows 
quite well that Italian and German promises are 
worth nothing. At least such promises as are 
made public. What they promise to him behind 
the scenes, we cannot tell. 

There can be no doubt, by this time, that the 
British government prefers a Franco victory in 
Spain, that it wants Mussolini to remain in power 
in Italy, because the alternative might be a 
socialist government. And so in Germany. In 
fact, the British government is at present a sleep- 
ing partner in the Anti-Communist Pact, which is, 
in fact though not in name, a pact against demo- 
cracy, in Spain and everywhere else. To avoid 
the fall of Mussolini, or the defeat of Franco, 
which would undoubtedly strengthen the Labour 
opposition in England and the socialist cause, 
Mr. Chamberlain will go to any lengths. No 
doubt he believes his motives to be of the highest, 
it is a common delusion of politicians to identify 
the welfare of their country with that of their 
party or their class. Mussolini needs financial 
help very badly, and from London. If Chamber- 
lain remains in office he will get it. If the banks 
refuse to lend, there are always trade credits. 
England has coal and munitions to sell, and other 
materials which Mussolini needs for the next war. 
Nothing but class-bias can possibly explain the 
extraordinary laxness of the British Conservative 
government about the protection of its own im- 
perial interests in the Mediterranean. 


The issues are becoming very clear. Chamber- 
lain has not, however, the popularity of a 
Baldwin—the Tories may have to get that plaus- 
ible old gentleman back before the next election, 
for their present leader has no popularity at all. 
If one remembers that the government only 
achieved a slim majority of less than eleven to 
nine in 1935, and that on a League policy imme- 
diately betrayed, it becomes clear that Chamber- 
lain at least cannot last very long. If Eden were 
a statesman instead of a gentleman he could not 
last at all.. Meanwhile the dictators are jubilant, 
and determined to get all they can while the 
going is good. All Chamberlain can do is either 
drift or, and this is much more likely, go into 
active or covert partnership with the dictators, 
giving at least financial help to them both. Either 
way lies war, and soon, because, getting so much 
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so easily, the dictators will go on wanting more, 
and even Chamberlain cannot go beyond a certain 
point and remain Prime Minister. Or he may 
just lose his temper. The only way to avoid war 
is to stand firm, while at the same time develop- 
ing the international mechanisms of the League 
to deal with the fundamental maladjustments of 
the situation. That is the Labour policy. 

Canada has not been consulted about these 
‘negotiations’; Canada has no say in these mat- 
ters of European politics. Does Canada want to 
pay the price for the British Prime Minister’s 
folly on European battlefields? ; 


Another Month 


@ In England, Neville Chamberlain continues his policy of 
trying to weaken the Rome-Berlin axis by alternatively 
strengthening both ends, then, when both ends are strong 
enough to ensure a big bloody war, he announces England 
will fight. Anthony Eden behaves like a good little boy and 
takes a holiday in the south of France while rumours cir- 
culate that he will be reinstated in the cabinet for being 
so gentlemanly. The British Air Ministry is reorganised 
after condemnatory official report is published. 

@ In the U.S.A., J. P. Morgan and his partner Lamont are 
made Knights of St. Gregory by the Pope while the erst- 
while Morgan broker, Richard Whitney, goes bankrupt and 
is accused of thieving from his wife, sister, old school, New 
York Yacht Club and Harvard. Homer Martin, U.A.W.A. 
president, asks for truce between the A.F. of L. and the 
C.1.0. while A.F. of L. unionists are arrested as racketeers 
in Oregon for the part they played in C.I.0.-A.F. of L. west 
coast fight. 

e Austria no longer exists as Germany takes over in blood- 
less coup but the fate of Austria is indicated as the murder- 
ers of Dollfuss get high positions in the new state. Censor- 
ship of foreign correspondents is started while International 
News Service correspondents are detained without any 
charges being made against them. A taste of the future is 
given as Schuschnigg’s young son is held as hostage and 
many Jews are arrested for attempting to avoid eventual 
extermination. 

® In Quebec, the progress of civilisation marches forward as 
provincial police are equipped with $37,000 worth of tear 
gas machine guns, banned film Zola receives Academy re- 
ward as best picture of 1937, Adrien Arcand claims 85,000 
fascist followers, per capita debt increases almost fifty 
per cent. under National Union government, Aldermac Cor- 
poration gets $25,000 grant from government to set up 
sulphur mill, and 77 millions are spent in 1937 by U-S. tour- 
ists to see this province of picturesque poverty. 

@ In Ontario, Steel Workers Union win three months fight 
in Hamilton for right to distribute literature by factory gates 
but in Toronto, Cleaners and Dyers Unionists, who were 
locked out, are not allowed to state their case on the air. 
R. L. Calder, K.C., is refused permission to talk over CKCL 
and is barred from using hall in Fredericton, N.B. He is 
campaigning for the repeal of padlock law. 

© One happy event of the month is announced when Social- 
Democratic governments of Sweden and Denmark announce 
an annual paid holiday of twelve days for all workers and 
salaried employees. 
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Obstacles to National Unity 


(L. S. R. BRIEF — Part IT) 


conspired to hamper and obstruct the 
achievement of the purposes of Confedera- 
Among these may be noted: 


( y cons 1867 a number of developments have 


tion. 


i. The retention of the appeal to the Privy 
Council. 


This has been largely responsible for the sub- 
stitution of a theoretical, inefficient and loose 
English concept of. federalism for the practical, 
balanced and unified Canadian concept so evident 
in the documents quoted above. This statement 
has been commented on frequently by Canadian 
constitutionalists and scarcely needs elaboration 
here. Lest some people still believe, however, 
that the Judicial Committee performs a purely 
“judicial” function, and merely “interprets the 
statute,”’ we would quote a passage from the 
writings of the late Lord Haldane, possibly the 
most dominating influence in Canadian constitu- 
tional history after Sir John Macdonald. It comes 
from an article written in 1899 as a tribute to the 
work of Lord Watson, who had just died. Lord 
Haldane (then Mr. Haldane) said of the deceased 
jurist: (1) 

“He was an Imperial judge of the very first order. The 
function of such a judge, sitting in the supreme tribunal 
of the Empire, is to do more than decide what abstract and 
familiar legal conceptions should be applied to particular 
cases. His function is to be a statesman as well as a jurist, 
to fill in the gaps which Parliament has deliberately left 
in the skeleton constitutions and laws that it has provided 
for the British Colonies . . . Lord Carnarvon’s Confederation 
Act of 1867, which had given separate legislatures and ex- 
ecutives to the Provinces, had by no means completely de- 
fined the relations of these legislatures and their Lieutenant- 
Governors to the Parliament and Governor-General of the 
Dominion. Two views were being contended for. The one 
was that, excepting in such cases as were specially provided 
for, a general principle ought to be recognized which would 
tend to make the Government at Ottawa paramount, and the 
Governments of the Provinces subordinate. The other was 
that of federalism through and through, in executive, as well 
as legislative concerns, whenever the contrary had not been 
expressly said by the Imperial Parliament. The Provincial 
Governments naturally pressed this latter view very strongly. 
The Supreme Court of Canada, however, which had been es- 
tablished under the Confederation Act, and was originally 
intended by all parties to be the practically final Court of 
Appeal for Canada, took the other view ... Lord Watson 
made the business of laying down the new law that was 
necessary his own. He completely altered the tendency of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court . . . In a series of mas- 
terly judgments he expounded and established the real con- 
stitution of Canada.” 





(1) The Juridical Review, Vol. 11, 1899, pp. 279-280. 
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Little comment need be made on this passage, 
except to point out that Lord Haldane was even 
more willing to “lay down new law.” The conflict 
between Canadian intentions and Privy Council 
interpretations is likely to continue so long as the 
appeal continues. It is asking too much of a 
court which professes to be staffed with states- 
men as well as jurists, to expect it to reflect in its 
decisions the spirit and aspirations of a people 
whom it neither lives amongst nor understands. 
If this commission recommends amendments to 
the B.N.A. Act, these in their turn may be frus- 
trated in their operation by subsequent inter- 
pretations. 

As a result of seventy years of judicial inter- 
pretation the Dominion Parliament finds itself 
shorn of its general residuary powers, except on 
occasions of national calamity greater than the 
world crisis of 1929-35, shorn of much of its power 
to regulate trade and commerce, shorn of a great 
part of its power to implement treaties, and al- 
most totally incapable of providing for the masses 
of the Canadian population that protection 
against the national evils of unemployment, fluc- 
tuating wage and price levels, and social insecur- 
ity which is being increasingly demanded today. 
People in need have been forced to look to the 
provinces for help; the provinces in their turn 
are incapable of giving it in adequate measure. 


ii. The decline in authority of the central 
government consequent upon the reduction of its 
legal powers has been followed by a great revival 
of sectional feeling in Canada. 

There is no national purpose being fulfilled by 
the federal authorities which can evoke an over- 
riding and unifying patriotism. It has been shown 
that a belief in Canada, the nation, was flowing 
strongly in the minds of the founders of this 
Dominion. That spirit weakened toward the end 
of the 19th century; provincial rights sentiment 
was quite strong in the “80’s” and “90’s.” The 
abortive inter-provincial conference of 1887 de- 
clared that “the preservation of provincial auton- 
omy is essential to the future well-being of Can- 
ada,” and that “if such autonomy is to be main- 
tained, it has become apparent that the constitu- 
tional act must be revised and amended”; 
amongst the proposed amendments were the abo- 
lition of the Dominion power of disallowance of 
provincial laws and of appointment of Senators. 
With the turn of the century a new prosperity 
produced a new nationalism. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
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who symbolized completely the idea of the co- 
operation of the two dominant races in the build- 
ing of the single national state, set himself at the 
head of a great movement for filling up the West. 
Provincial loyalties were once more pushed into 
the shadow. The Great War, coming at the end 
of this movement of western expansion, still fur- 
ther strengthened national feeling, at least among 
English Canadians, because once again the 
national government was doing the really impor- 
tant things, the things that vitally mattered in 
the eyes of every citizen. 

Since the War another period of provincialism 
has been evident. The feeling of unity fostered 
by the war effort continued for some time; it was 
stimulated by the development of Dominion status 
in the international field and by the healing of 
the more extreme racial] feelings left as a con- 
sequence of the Conscription Act and its enforce- 
ment. But with the ending of the war controls 
the government at Ottawa reverted to a position 
of comparative inactivity in domestic affairs. 
Some initiative was shown by the adoption of the 
Board of Commerce Act, the signing of the Wash- 
ington Convention on the 8-hour day, the coordin- 
ation of employment bureaus and the assisting of 
technical education, but the movement soon pet- 
ered out. The business of developing Canada 
was left to the leaders of finance and industry; 
the principal directive of Parliament was the pro- 
vision of tariff protection. The tariff, instead of 
unifying the country, produced legitimate sec- 
tional complaints, for it was not designed to treat 
and did not treat all sections of the country with 
equal fairness and consideration. When the de- 
pression came in 1930 and the false sense of 
security was destroyed, the divisive influences in 
the Dominion came promptly to the fore, and have 
until now frustrated the organization even of effi- 
cient unemployment relief services. Today, for 
considerable sections of the Canadian people, 
Ottawa has become almost the seat of a foreign 
power—a Geneva amongst a group of sovereign 
states. (1) 


iii—All the while that Canadian national sen- 
timent has been meeting these obstacles, the 
Canadian economy has been moving steadily in 
the direction of monopoly control. 


Outside of agriculture the greater part of our 
economic processes are directed from Toronto and 
Montreal, and large sections of the agricultural 


(1) For example, the Hon. A. P. Paterson is reported in the 
press of Dec. 28, 1936, to have said “In New Brunswick 
George VI was proclaimed King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and of this province dependent on and belonging to the 
said Kingdom .. . It is our intention to teach the history of 
this province as a province of the United Kingdom.” 
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community are dependent on monopoly or semi- 
monopoly interests for the goods they must buy 
and the prices at which they must sell to domestic 
markets. The nature and extent of the growth 
of monopoly in Canada has been described in a 
number of publications, of which we may mention 
the Price Spreads Report of 1935 and certain 
sections in “Social Planning for Canada,” pub- 
lished by the League for Social Reconstruction in 


the same year. (1). The effects of this trend from. 


the constitutional point of view are most serious. 
It means there have grown up in Canada new 
centres of power and authority, not part of the 
formal constitutional structure yet capable of 
shaping the destinies of the country in a manner 
that parallels, if it does not indeed exceed, the 
power of government. The price and production 
policy of great industrial monopolies vitally af- 
fects employment and unemployment; the mass 
buying power of a few large processors of agri- 
cultural produce, the interest and loan policy of 
a few banks or financial houses, can make the 
difference between success and failure to farm- 
ers all over the country. Over a period of time 
economic policies decided upon by boards of 
directors on which there is no consumer, farmer, 
or labour representation, determine the direction 
in which the economy grows. 

Monopoly means, in addition to great power 
that challenges government, a maldistribution of 
wealth. In the year 1937, when public relief was 
still being given to close on a million Canadians 
and the real value of relief payments had been 
reduced by rising prices, when the worst drought 
in the history of Canada had struck the prairie 
provinces, and wage rates in many industries were 
still very low, Canadian corporations were able to 
pay the biggest dividends in the history of the 
Dominion (2). Through this corporate control 
over the sources of wealth in Canada, a dispro- 
portionate share of the total national income can 
be and is appropriated to the payment of profit 
to capital above what is paid as wages for labour 
or as income to primary producers in the form of 
prices of their products. There is a widespread 
impression that the average Canadian is comfort- 
ably off and a property owner. But all the an- 
alyses of the distribution of income and property 
in Canada, whether they be of bank deposits, of 
insurance contracts, of income tax payments, of 
the ownership of homes in cities, of the rate of 
(1) Report of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads, King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, Chap. III. Social Planning for Canada, 


Chapter III. 

(2) Dividend payments in 1930, the previous peak year, 
totalled $284,641,548; in 19387 they totalled $328,807,014. 
(Financial Post, Dec. 11, 1937.) Bond interest was $298,- 
602,253 in 1930 and $423,692,015 in 1937. 
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growth of tenancy amongst farmers, combine to 
show that a few Canadians are very well off in- 
deed and control astonishingly large amounts of 
property, and the vast majority of the people are 
poorly off and own a very small amount of debt- 
free property (1). The Dominion is well along 
the road that leads to industrial feudalism, to 
class conflicts and to undemocratic social stan- 
dards. It is the duty of governments in Canada 
to remedy these evils and to check these trends. 
The only government capable of attempting this 
vitally important task is the federal government. 
There is a vested interest in this concentrated 
wealth which only a national government is strong 
enough to control. 
* * * 

After two generations of national life under the 
Confederation agreement it can be said that three 
of the original five principal objects have been 
achieved; one is alive but none too secure, while 
two have been frustrated. The union of Canada 
under the Crown of Great Britain remains, and 
the rights of minorities are accepted as a basic 
part of the constitution, even though the extent 
of those rights gives rise to frequent debate. 
Those two objects have been successful. The 
preservation of parliamentary institutions has 
also been achieved, but democracy as a way of 
life has deteriorated in many respects in Canada. 
We may repeat the reasons for this: (1) the in- 
creasing power of small minorities in control of 
money and the press, who are able to influence 
parties unduly and to swing elections, (2) the 
increasing maldistribution of income and pro- 
perty, which is making the accident of birth more 
and more important in the life of the individual 
Canadian, (3) the great disparity of bargaining 
power between capital and labour, due to the 
more rapid increase of centralized control on the 
side of capital than on the side of labour. 

Of the remaining two purposes which the 
Fathers of Confederation hoped to achieve, one, 
a strong central government with effective resid- 
uary power, has been largely frustrated, and the 
other, the progressive unification of Canadian 
law in the common-law provinces, has been total- 
ly unfulfilled. 

The League for Social Reconstruction submits 
again that all these objectives are still sound for 
the Canada of today and for the future, and urges 
that their further realization be used as criteria 
to assist in the selection of the recommendations 
of the Commission. 


(1) Cf. Social Planning for Canada, pp. 11-18, 130-143; 
Democracy Needs Socialism (Nelsons, 1938), pp. 13-14; also 
sections on the labour market and the capital market, Social 
Planning for Canada, Chapter IV. 
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Road-Builders 


You, men of the streets, of West Madison, 
of Main Street, of the Bowery, 

You men of turmoil, overstuffed ants, you with 
the shovel, you, sunburned bald-headed 
ditch digger, layer of rails, bricks, 
gravel, cement. 


You, maker of highways for Fords to pass by, 
you, with no place to go, nothing to 
do, but fill the holes in byways. 

And you on relief, what have you? 

You with various beliefs and principles, patriots, 
who want to better living and traveling 
conditions of America, of Canada, go 
ahead, smooth that road out, mix your 
cement and pour your blood out, your 

strength ; 

Go ahead, lay your heart out. You might as well. 

Look ahead, See what’s coming? A big-big 
automobile! Now throw away your pick 
and shovel. The coast to coast highway, 
railroad, waterway is finished. Raise 
your hand and thumbs out for a ride. 
The big-big silver painted automobile 
only stops for you. They dump you 
in. O.K. Chauffeur, ride her ahead, 
to the worker’s home of rest, the 
open cemetery, the goodbye forever 
Rest in Peace Forever Home of men 
who build the Nation and whose 
graves bear no names! 


—BRUCE KAPUSTKA. 


Peace 


Peace is death. 

To have one’s head blown off is peace. 

The gouge of bayonet, creep of gas, 

Glide of torpedo and roar of floating mine. 
Are all ways to peace. 


Young men in your ’teens, 

Who jauntily waved to us children, 

I remember how the troop trains went through, 
Never-ending, khakily crowded, 

Bearing you peaceward. 


War is life. 
Every moment we are contending, 
If only with next day’s weather. 
And even love, itself, is a fine combat... 
But I forget. Few of you, at peace in your ’teens, 
Would know of love. 
—ALAN CREIGHTON. 
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Why 





Are Jews Like That? 


MAURICE N. EISENDRATH 


racket, in the drug racket and in other 

lines of business which are not considered 
respectable, while there are too many shyster 
lawyers and too many Jewish doctors who en- 
gage in unethical practices.” Thus writes the 
Reverend C. E. Silcox in a little volume that has 
just been published under the title, “An Epistle 
to the Hebrews.” To all of which there are no 
doubt not a few Canadians who would shout a 
much too lusty and eager, “Amen.” 


Now just how many “Jewish shyster lawyers” 
or how many “Jewish doctors who engage in 
unethical practices” are “too many,” it would be 
difficult to determine according to the rigid 
canons of democracy. The so-called Christian 
countries of our time have imposed an inflexible 
‘numerus clausus’ upon the Jews in almost every 
other walk of life. Not alone in darkest Poland 
or medieval Germany, but even in Great Britain 
or Canada, it is really not considered quite 
‘cricket’ on the part of the Jew to exceed his due 
quota of those of his number who engage in med- 
ical research, whereby many of the ills of man 
might be assuaged; who aspire to Parliament, 
whereby the Hebraic moral passion might be 
brought to bear upon our social maladjustments; 
or who crowd our Universities wherein our civi- 
lization supposedly places a premium upon the 
thirst for knowledge and the hunger for that 
truth which alone will make men free—except 
when “too many Jews” apply. Hence one might 
be tempted to examine this question of “too 
many Jews” being this, that, or the other base 
thing, a bit further. Surely, if there be a ‘numerus 
clausus’ on good Jews, justice would seemingly 
warrant a similar quota on the bad ones. A non- 
Jewish society which exhibits such exemplary 
moral rectitude as characterized those “legal 
lights” who perpetrated the duplicity of our 
recent Ontario power contracts, and which 
boasts such impeccable medical practitioners as 
selfishly deny birth control information to the 
poverty-stricken masses who require it most, but 
who—at exorbitant fees—supply it gladly to their 
wealthier clientele, surely such a society which 
has far too many non-Jewish “shyster-lawyers” 
and non-Jewish “doctors who engage in uneth- 
ical practices,” ought to allow even the Jews an 
occasional falling from grace. 

But of course a convenient “tu quoque” is no 
argument. Besides, although simple justice might 


Mf he are too many Jews in the gambling 
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warrant such reasoning, the categoric moral im- 
perative, in which the Jew is supposed to believe 
as implicitly as the Christian, would dismiss such 
discussion as just so much pilpul. Jewish leaders 
would have to agree that even a handful of such 
malefactors are “too many” for any minority 
group to countenance; are “too many,” from 
ethical as well as from prudential considerations, 
especially for a people that has given to mankind 
a goodly measure of its loftier moral codes. And 
hence, although as a rule such statements as we 
have placed at the beginning of this article are 
generally unaccompanied by any convincing stat- 
istics, still just as long as reputable citizens 
repeat them, it might be well to take cognizance 
of the charge, a charge in which we are certain 
far too many non-Jews will concur. Each non- 
Jew who has had some unhappy experience with 
an individual Jew immediately comes to a similar 
conclusion. Without attempting to ascertain the 
actual facts; without inquiring into the fairly 
decent percentage of Jews who are equally as 
upright as their neighbours; the percentage of 
those who are in no wise more wicked than their 
fellows, he too jumps to the subjective generaliza- 
tion that there are “too many Jews” who are this 
naughty thing or the other. Might it not be well 
to demand a few statistics occasionally in this 
perennial discussion concerning the alleged wick- 
edness of the Jews? A few prison records might 
reveal the rather surprising fact that Jews are 
not really so monstrous after all. Nor is the alleg- 
ation that the “Jews are too clever to get caught” 
scientific enough to account for the patent dis- 
parities which we are certain that such an objec- 
tive survey would manifest. 


But even more reprehensible than these super- 
ficial conclusions based on chance contacts with 
a few individual Jews is the abysmal failure on 
the part of most non-Jewish commentators on the 
Jewish scene to realize that whatever the Jew 
may be, for better or for worse, the non-Jew has 
made him so. Nor is this the biased, prejudiced, 
partisan opinion of this writer. A myriad of 
Christian students and scholars in this field are 
today attesting this fact. The demands of brevity 
preclude any extended repetition of their theses. 
But no one who would sincerely and _ seriously 
examine this problem dare to utter any such ex 
cathedra judgments as that with which we have 
prefaced this article, until he has examined sym- 
pathetically at least a few such works as Dr. 
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Mocking Angels — L. A. McPhee 


James Parkes’ “The Jew and His Neighbour,” 
his more scholarly ‘“‘The Conflict of Synagogue 
and Church,” Dr. Conrad Moehlmann’s “The 
Christian-Jewish Tragedy,’ or Heywood Broun’s 
and George Britt’s “Christians Only.”” Such vol- 
umes as these will, for the first time, reveal to 
many a non-Jew the horrifying picture of those 
centuries in which the Jew was hammered into 
the form of whatever he is today by the bitterness 
and hate of more than a thousand years of medi- 
eval bigotry. Even a painstaking examination of 
the very records of the Church itself will portray 
how the Jew was literally bound hand and foot by 
a myriad of discriminatory rules and regulations 
which dictated his going out and his coming in 
from his legally imposed ghetto home; which pre- 
scribed specifically the few vocations—principal- 
ly and well-nigh exclusively the despised vocation 
of money-lending—which he might follow, and 
which laid down arbitrarily the precise number of 
inches of soil upon which his swarming numbers 
might dwell and into which he might heap, one on 
top of the other, his dead. As early as 1781 a 
Christian historian, a German one at that, Wil- 
helm von Dohm, wrote in his celebrated work, 
“Ueber die burgerliche Verbesserung der Juden,”’ 
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that the alleged “corruption” of the Jews is “‘the 
result of their unworthy treatment at the hands of 
the Christians.’”’ And the Reverend John Haynes 
Holmes of the Community Church in New York 
City is one of those all too few non-Jews who has 
taken the trouble to read this chapter of the past, 
and who has the frankness to confess that “the 
ascription to the Jews of obnoxious personal qual- 
ities or repugnant ethical practices is nothing 
more or less than a deliberate attempt to com- 
mend to the world’s approval that which ought 
to be condemned. Having killed the Jew, we try 
to prove that he was not fit to live!” 


Deliberately stunted and maimed by centuries 
of persecution and confinement, naturally the 
Jew does not appear on our Canadian scene as 
the wholly agreeable person we all, Jew as well 
as non-Jew, would like to behold. But as well 
blame some haunted creature, just emerging from 
the torture-chamber, for his bleeding flesh and 
broken limbs as castigate the Jew for the persis- 
tence of his ghetto characteristics. To be sure, 
we might be vexed and annoyed by the gory sight 
of such a mutilated victim, but it is hardly the 
part of Christian charity to condemn him for the 
wounds which others have savagely inflicted 
upon him. Years of incarceration in the shadow 
of gaunt and towering ghetto walls may have 
made this Jew a bit too jubilant, even somewhat 
too boisterous and ebullient now that, here in this 
blessed Dominion, the day of freedom has dawned 
for him at last. But when has it been otherwise? 
Have not regimes of terror been invariably 
and inevitably followed by unprecedented license 
and absence of restraint? Wherefore then could 
the urbane inheritor of the traditions of Eton and 
Harrow have expected the Jew to behave precise- 
ly like himself? What right has the non-Jew to 
shudder if thousands of Jews just recently eman- 
cipated from the loathsome, foul-smelling, filthy 
ghettos in which he himself had locked them, 
should appear somewhat dishevelled and un- 
kempt before him; what right to sneer at his long 
Kaftan (cloak) and peculiar earlocks? Were not 
these the garments and the insignia which they 
had compelled the Jew to wear for so many cen- 
turies that the Jew himself has quite forgotten 
their origin and clings to them still as though they 
had some traditional significance? And does the 
non-Jew manifest such absurd misunderstanding 
of the Jew’s deep-rooted craving for companion- 
ship with his fellow-beings, his burning desire to 
be “accepted” in every company of men as a 
normal human being, as to prate of the Jew’s 
“seclusiveness” and of his shunning of the “‘goy’’? 
Well, there may be, here and there, some justifi- 
cation for this plaint, for unfortunately there are 
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some Jewish jingos and chauvinists who seeming- 
ly would prefer to see their sons stricken with a 
plague than to marry a “shiksa”’ (a non-Jewess). 
The Jew does appear at times to prefer to slink 
off to himself and to mingle among “his own.” 
But who knows how profoundly imbedded in the 
subsconscious mind of such individual Jews are 
those ghastly, terrorizing memories of the Crus- 
ader’s sword and the Cossack’s heel, especially 
when there has been so little concerted or con- 
secrated effort on the part of the non-Jew to rout 
these harrowing recollections and this historic 
distrust which have been burned deep into the 
very marrow of this people’s being by centuries of 
massacre and pogrom; especially when, as Rev- 
erend Silcox fearlessly points out, even the Chris- 
tian missionaries to the Jews complain that the 
Church refuses disdainfully to accept generously 
the Jewish convert, and when Heywood Broun 
and George Britt indicate that exclusion: social, 
economic, academic, is virtually as bitter as it ever 
was? 

Unfortunate indeed is the contemporary recru- 
descence of a far too jingoistic nationalism among 
certain Jews who rant so raucously and vocifer- 
ously of Jewish self-determination that they 
drown out the still small voice of Israel’s erstwhile 
spiritual message of brotherhood and fellowship 
and religious idealism. But here likewise, surely 
it requires no expert psychoanalyst to diagnose 
this flamboyant shouting of the achievements of 
his Jewish clan, this disdainful smirking over 
Israel’s alleged superiority, as but the piteous de- 
fence mechanism pathetically educed to compen- 
sate the contemporary Jew for a gnawing and 
lacerating inferiority complex, bred through a 
thousand years of humiliating degradation and 
perpetuated by a hundred living Hitlers and 
Gogas and Ridz-Smigleys and Arcands. And fin- 
ally, that unkindest cut of all, which is to be 
discerned in the mean and ubiquitous aspersions 
that are today being cast upon the character of 
an entire people bred on Torah (moral law) and 
Talmud (learning) a people whose home life and 
ethical instruction of the young have been ac- 
claimed by every Christian student worthy of the 
name as most exemplary! Here too, if there are in 
reality too many Jews who are sly and slick, 
clever and shrewd; too many Jews who turn 
sharp corners and indulge in shady deals, then by 
what manner of miracle could it have been ex- 
pected that this people, compelled for centuries 
to live like alley-rats and constrained to eke out a 
miserable existence by the sheer exercise of their 
wits (the rare and exceptional Rothschilds not- 
withstanding) should have emerged on a plane 
of economic virtue loftier than that which main- 
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tains among those piratical captains of frenzied 
finance all about them who, though born into 
privileged majority groups and favored with 
every boon of God and man, yet scheme and con- 
nive to corner every commodity on earth? Having 
closed to the Jew every avenue of life except 
money-lending and petty trade; having compelled 
him to make gold his sole weapon and tool; con- 
tinuing to this day to offer this single instrument 
as his only key wherewith to enter the carefully 
padlocked portals of non-Jewish society and 
economy, the world yet has the audacity to blame 
him for becoming converted from the people of 
the book to the people of the pocket-book, wor- 
shipping alongside of his non-Jewish neighbour 
the cult of Mammon, before whose shrine all 
humanity bows down in abject worship today! 

Thus has the Jew come to be like that, like that 
for which the world presumes to condemn and to 
exclude him. And he will remain exactly so until 
every vestige of discrimination and exclusion is 
made to disappear. But today, of course, the very 
opposite is happening. There is an intensification 
of those very restrictions which have historically 
made the Jew what he is. With the rise of Hitler- 
ism in Germany, ambitious demagogues every- 
where have re-discovered the truth that anti- 
semitism can be made to serve far greater pur- 
poses than the mere harassing of the Jews. What 
the Medieval Church and the Roman State, the 
feudal lords and the ducal princes had mastered 
centuries ago, is once again becoming the favorite 
technique of our time. Once again we note that 
psychologically there is nothing easier to arouse 
than a hatred of a group of people of alien origin 
living as a distinct minority in the midst of a 
majority. And even if they are no longer of alien 
origin and have lived for centuries within a 
nation’s borders, as was the case of the Jews of 
Germany; and notwithstanding the fact that they 
may no longer stress their distinctiveness, but vir- 
tually assimilate with the dominant culture, as 
that selfsame German Jewry did, the myth of 
their racial inferiority must then be invented, 
precisely as the myth of the poisoning of wells 
and the desecration of the Host was invented in 
the Middle Ages with the inevitable result that 
so jaundiced does the mind of the population of 
a multitude of lands become that it does not 
really matter whether this group behaves well 
or ill. 

Whatever it does or does not do, the very ex- 
istence of this minority group is exploited to in- 
flame the passions of the mob against it, and to 
divert thereby the attention of the multitudes 
from the very real ills from which their respective 
nations suffer. Thus anti-semitism becomes the 
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“bread and circuses” of our time. It was so in 
the Middle Ages; it was so in pre-Czarist Russia; 
it is so in Germany and Poland and Roumania— 
and Quebec, today. It is becoming so in other 
parts of our Dominion as well where, under the 
inspiration (sic) and guidance (financial and 
otherwise) of Naziism, similar reactionary ele- 
ments strive to use anti-semitism as the whip of 
their fascist aspirations. As William Zuckerman, 
writing in “The Menorah Journal” puts it, “Under 
the pressure of Naziism, anti-semitism has be- 
come a political technique. If one choose fascism, 
one must also accept anti-semitism. The union 
may be a marriage of convenience rather than of 
love. But whatever the motive, the marriage is 
a fact. Fascism and anti-semitism have become 
indissolubly one; and the fruit of the union, in 
terms not merely of Jewish suffering but of gen- 
eral social danger, is the same in Western Europe 
as in the countries of Eastern Europe.” 

And it is because of this incontrovertible fact 
that Canadians must beware of anti-semitism. 
Instead of ferreting out the minor faults and 
shortcomings of a people which the majority has 
helped to fashion into its own, rather than God’s, 
image and likeness, it would be better and fairer 
to comprehend the very real danger to our Can- 
adian democracy and freedom inherent in the 
exploitation of this well known historic expedient 
of anti-semitism as the whip of a fiendish nation- 
alism and of a bitter totalitarianism. In the battle 
of democracy against black reaction, the Jew has 
been but the first victim of the assault. Already 
German Jewry lies prostrate and crushed. Polish 
and Roumanian Jewry are likewise being ruth- 
lessly exterminated. Is it merely an accident, 
then, that these are likewise the countries which 
evince the grimmest manifestations of the fascist 
terrors and the most tyrannical exploitation of 
their downtrodden masses? Let the liberals and 
the lovers of democracy beware! Let them under- 
stand that if democracy is to live, then anti- 
semitism—the principal sword of fascism—must 
perish. Anti-semitism is indeed no mere provin- 
cial Jewish problem. It is a world problem, a 
Christian problem, a humanitarian problem! It 
is perhaps the chief problem of democracy, for 
democracy will triumph only when we will have 
become civilized, grown-up, and mature enough 
to seek neither a political, a racial, a cultural, a 
religious, nor even a Christian totalitarianism, 
such as Reverend Silcox subtly suggests; but when 
we will have become wise enough to welcome 
every variation from the norm that adds rich- 
ness and zest to our common life through its very 
diversity; when we will have learned not merely 
“to live and to LET live,’”’ but to live and to HELP 
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live; to cherish every precious pigment which 
adds its lustre and its beauty to the variegated 
canvas of life, to our many-facetted Canadian 
mosaic. 


O CANADA! 


($1.00 will be paid for the press clipping published at 
the head of this column.) 


In spite of his campaign against lethal sports Grey Owl 
is extremely popular with the Royal Family. 
(Toronto Saturday Night) 


* * * 


“I’m glad to report that we haven’t any Presbyterians in 
jail this month — the first month in a long time,’”’ Rev. J. 
B. Skene, clerk, told the Toronto presbytery of the Presby- 
terian church. 

(Toronto Daily Star) 


* * * 


It’s a terrible fact — half the dogs in our towns to-day 
are silent sufferers from pains and sickness. 
(Advertisement in Macleans Magazine) 


* * * 


He explained in the fullest manner the needs for and the 
uses made of the observation galleries running around all the 
floors. The workers know that these galleries are there; 
they know that spotters are watching them work. Hence an 
incentive to industry and honesty. Only the methods vary 
in other lines of endeavour. There are few “black sheep” 
in the Montreal Postal District. 

(Montreal Gazette report of visit to Montreal 
Postal Terminal) 


* * * 


Making your slow and stately way up the Senate Chamber 
between the rows of magnificently dress-uniformed officers 
on duty, aren’t you glad that you live under a Monarchy. 
Your gown is your loveliest the————— has beauties. 

(Advertisement of large department store in the 
daily press.) 


* * *” 


Mr. Justice J. F. L. Embury paid a special tribute to the 
manner in which men serving on the juries in Saskatchewan, 
despite material temptations to become radical, lived up to 
their oaths and judged facts according to strict principles of 
British justice. 

(Edmonton Bulletin) 


* * * 


We can no longer hold up a paper dollar and cry “we know 
that its redeemer liveth” in the Treasury. 
(Editorial in the Montreal] Star) 


* * * 


A confidential messenger, I should imagine, a confidential 
messenger would have a very difficult job. First of all he 
would be obliged to know how to read and perhaps how to 
write. 

(Mr. G. C. Power, Minister of Pensions, as reported 
in Hansard.) 
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The Hired Man’s Tale 


WILLIAM BROWN 


(With acknowledgment to Chaucer) 


mid-summer day without the heaviness and 

the drowsy, humming silence. Heat shimmered 
up from the lush, freshly green fields along the 
road in blurry waves. 

We threw our fishing poles down in the grass 
and stretched out beside them to rest. Bob took 
off his shoes to shake the gravel out of them, 
sighed with pleasure and wiggled his toes volup- 
tuously. He was the hired man on Martin’s farm 
and the village disreputable character, a big man 
with an incredibly sunburned and _ weather- 
creased face, a broad nose, a straggly, drooping 
moustache and a thick, smooth, booming voice 
that I felt could be cut with a knife. An ardent 
angler, he knew every likely nook in the Moira 
River from Tweed to Belleville, and he had an 
uncanny instinct for knowing just when the fish 
would or would not bite. He had a punt hidden in 
the bushes by the river, which he used for fishing, 
and, nocturnally, for carrying across the river 
potatoes and sundry other farm products from 
the farms on the other side. Just before this, he 
had finished a term in Tweed jail for leaving his 
lady friend’s house with twenty dollars 2nd her 
watch. 

“Let’s get goin’,” he said, suddenly. “Here 
comes the preacher. You know him, he’s liable 
to stop and fire a sermon at us.” 

I looked up from my search for a tender-tipped 
blade of grass to nibble, and found Bob peering 
down the road at a distant buggy, his screwed-up 
eyes shaded with his hand. 

“How do you know it’s the preacher?” I asked. 

“Ach, I can smell ’em a mile away.” 

It was the preacher. He drew up in front of 
us and called “good morning” in an unctuous 
voice. 

“Good morning,” I said. Bob grunted. 

“Going fishing, fellows?’’ the preacher asked, 
grimly jovial. 

“Yes,’’ I answered. 

“Well, good luck.” 

“We'll need it,” said Bob. Then explosively, 
with gusto, “The damned things hasn’t been 
bitin’ good lately.” 

The preacher frowned slightly and looked from 
one to the other of us uncertainly. Bob stared 
back at him with the shadow of a sly grin on his 
face. In a silence laden with reproach, the 
preacher clucked at his horse, slapped the reins 
on its back and drove off. 
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|: was one of those hot days in Spring, like a 


Bob snorted nasally and wiped his nose with 
the back of his hand. 

“These bloody preachers!” he muttered. 
“There ain’t a one of them I’d trust as far as I 
can spit.” 

We got up and walked down the road in silence, 
our poles trailing behind us. 

“Did you ever hear about the English Church 
preacher that was here, oh, about ten years 
ago?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Ah, God,” he went on, spluttering suddenly 
and then sighing with retrospective glee, ‘‘there 
was one fer yuh. The kind of feller that'd steal 
the Lord’s Supper and come back for the empty 
plate.” 

He stopped to light his pipe, puffing furiously 
until it was burning properly. 

“Well, what did he do?” I asked. 

“T don’t suppose yuh remember the Harrisons 
that used to live over at Kerr’s old place,” he 
began, between breathless puffs. 

“No.” 


“Fer a time he was a pretty big feller around 
here. The farm was payin’ good then and he’d 
managed to pile up quite a bit. Besides he’d done 
pretty good fer himself in some kinda business in 
the city. When his old man that’d been workin’ 
the farm kicked off, Harrison thought he’d like 
to take it over, so he came back, bringin’ a wife 
with him. Damn’ good lookin’ she was, and pretty 
hot stuff too, yuh could tell from the look of her. 
Seems she was kinda flighty, fond of a good time 
and clothes and dancin’ and a!l that stuff. Har- 
rison had to pay and pay... kept him hoppin’ I 
can tell yuh, even with all his money... but I 
guess he figured it was worth it. And by God, I 
think he was right.” 

He broke off, with a loose-lipped bawdy grin, 
and brushed his moustache with his hand. 


“Well, he gave her plenty,” he continued. ‘He 
was the kind of feller that likes to show off his 
wife, and besides, they were leaders of society 
around here, and I suppose they thought they 
oughta live up to it. They were always throwin’ 
shindigs at their place. But it turned out that 
even what he gave her wasn’t enough to suit her. 

“This preacher I’m tellin’ yuh about came here 
about a year after the Harrisons. He was only 
a young feller, ’round thirty I guess, the kind that 
makes women say ‘ain’t he nice and clean-cut 
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lookin’?, and he made quite a hit around here. 
This was his first church, and his last too, I bet. 

“Well, Harrison and him found out they’d both 
been born in the same town in the old country... 
I’m not sure but what they weren’t distant rela- 
tions of some kind .. . and o’ course they hit it off 
pretty well together. The preacher was a friendly 
sort o’ feller and not bad hearted in his way. I 
kinda liked him myself. Yuh could talk to him 
and not know it was a preacher except for the 
damn’ horse collar he wore. 

“Harrison and his wife were always down at 
the parsonage and the preacher spent a lot of 
time at their place. I seen right away what he 
was after, but he fooled everybody else in the 
place. Him bein’ the preacher, he could do nothin’ 
wrong. Harrison never noticed anythin’. If she’d 
been my wife I’da kept an eye on her, but he was 
quite a bit older than her and kinda soft in things 
where money wasn’t concerned. 

‘“‘Most of this next part I got from Les. Adams. 
He was Harrison’s hired man then, and there 
wasn’t much went on that he didn’t have his nose 
poked into it. 

“Harrison had to go up to Toronto and stay 
quite a while on a business deal of some kind, but 
he wasn’t takin’ his wife with him. The night 
before he went, he had the preacher up to his 
house fer supper. Afterwards he had to check 
his money and so on before leavin’. While he was 
busy, his wife and the preacher took a walk in the 
yard and got to talkin’ together. 

“Les’s room was right over the yard. I can see 
the nosey b———— at the window with his ears 
flappin’. 

“The wife seemed upset over somethin’. The 
preacher and her were on pretty close terms 0’ 
course so bye and bye she started to tell him her 
troubles. 

“* Sometimes I wish I’d never been born,’ she 
says, or somethin’ like that. 

“The preacher seen his chance and started to 
act the big brother and adviser and all that stuff 
with her. 

“ ‘Oh come,’ he says, takin’ her by the hand, 
‘that’s no way to be talkin’. Tell me about it and 
maybe I can help yuh. I promise I won’t breathe 
a word of it.’ 

“So she bust down and came out with it all. She 
claimed her husband didn’t treat her right. He 
was cruel and he was tight and God knows what 
else. Didn’t live up to what she’d expected of 
him when they were married at all, and it’d kinda 
broke her up a bit. 

“Well, they talked on with the preacher playin’ 
his cards right until he got around to tellin’ her 
it was because of her he spent so much time at 
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Harrison’s, but she just took that in her stride. 
What was troublin’ her ’specially just then was 
that she owed a hell of a lot of money fer clothes 
and things, and was too scared to go to Harrison 
about it. Accordin’ to her she was just tryin’ to 
be a credit to him. She ended up by point-blank 
askin’ the preacher to lend it to her. 

“ ‘Don’t worry about that,’ he says. ‘I’ll give yuh 
the money as soon as your husband goes.’ 

“Yuh see, this was his chance to get what he 
was after without havin’ to work too long for it. 
He’d have somethin’ on her. Yuh may think he 
was payin’ a good bit fer it, but wait’ll yuh hear 
what was in his mind. God, yuh gotta give him 
credit fer quick thinkin’. 

“Well, she was grateful, would do anythin’ fer 
him and all that. Then right here... couldn’t 
hold in any longer I guess... . he grabbed her and 
kissed her and even pawed her around a little. I 
bet Les was squirmin’ up there! She didn’t seem 
very unwillin’ either, he said. 

“That was that. They all went off to church 
that night ... it was Sunday ...to hear the 
preacher do his stuff, and after the service they 
came back to the house. When the wife had gone 
to bed, the preacher and Harrison had a long 
talk together. In the mornin’, Les and Harrison 
left in the car for Toronto. 

“Well, sir, here’s where I come into it. I seen 
this myself. Coupla days later I was passin’ Har- 
rison’s place ’bout five or five-thirty in the morn- 
in’... I was on the milk route then ... when who 
should pop out of the front door but the preacher. 
I darn near bust a gut laughin’, the way he shot 
back in again like a scared groundhog when he 
seen me. But it wasn’t before I’d had a good 
look and knowed it was him. ’Course, I didn’t 
know then what’d happened before, but hell, I 
didn’t blame him. She was hot enough lookin’ to 
singe the wings offa the Arch-angel Gabriel him- 
self. Besides a man, even a preacher, is entitled 
to his fun. So I kept my mouth shut and not a 
word of it got around. He never even turned a 
hair when he seen me afterwards. 

“When Harrison came back he went off almost 
first thing to see the preacher, and tell him how 
he’d made out and so on. Well, when he got 
home that night he was pretty sore at his wife. 
Yuh coulda knocked her over with this fish pole 
when she found out why. 

“D’yuh know what that cute beggar of a 
preacher’d done? The night before Harrison had 
left for Toronto, he’d taken him aside and after 
wishin’ him good luck in his deal, he’d put up 
some kinda story about needin’ money. It was the 
same amount ...I ferget just how much ... he’d 
promised to give Harrison’s wife. Well, Harrison 
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was generally pretty close with his money, but if 
yuh were his friend he’d give yuh the pants off his 
backside. So he handed it over without a squawk, 
tellin’ him he could pay it back whenever he was 
able. ’Course all this was on the quiet. It 
wouldn’t do if it got out that the preacher was 
borrowin’ money. 

“Harrison was a bit in need of money himself 
now, and he’d happened to mention it to the 
preacher, not intendin’ to ask him for it o’ course. 
The preacher said he’d be glad to lend it to him 
if he had it and so on, and then went on to say 
he’d paid the money he owed Harrison back to 
his wife. Yuh see what he’d done now, don’t 
yuh? He’d had his fun fer nothin’ and the wife 
couldn’t open her mouth. Can yuh beat it, eh? 

“Harrison was sore because his wife hadn’t told 
him the preacher’d given her the money, and he 
had an idea the preacher’d think he’d been 
houndin’ him fer it. Besides, he was one of those 
fellers that likes to handle all their money affairs 
themselves. 

“The wife was in a mess now, seein’ the money 
was gone. She had to do some fast thinkin’. And 
the more she thought about it the more up in the 
air she got. She seen that the preacher’d made 
a fool of her too, in a way, and that was what 
got to her. 

“ ‘Why damn his guts!’ she says, or what 
amounted to that, ‘he never told me he owed yuh 
the money. I thought he was just givin’ it to us 
as a kind of present.’ 

“Well, that was pretty thin, but it was the best 


she could do on the spur o’ the moment. She went 
on to sorta bolster it up by sayin’ she’d used the 
money to get some clothes and surprise him when 
he got home and she wanted him to be proud of 
her and so on. 

“Well, she humoured him by lovin’ him up a 
bit and he soon seen there was nothin’ could be 
done about it. The money was gone, but as far 
as he could see there was nobody to blame. So 
he ended up by tellin’ her it was all right this 
time, but not to be so extravagant again. I’m 
surprised he didn’t get wise there was a bad 
smell somewhere, but I don’t think he ever did. 

“But about a year later, word leaked out the 
preacher had a wife in the old country he’d 
skipped out on. Just then he was goin’ pretty 
steady with the Porters’ eldest daughter and there 
was such a row kicked up he had to more or less 
beat it quick. This town ain’t got over it yet. 

“T’d like to know what happened to him,’”’ Bob 
concluded. ‘‘Damn it, there’s one preacher I gotta 
admire.” 

By this time we had reached the river. Bob 
sighted along his pole and swished it in the air, 
testing it. 

“You’ve got it right down to the last detail, 
haven’t you?” I said. 

He blew his nose with his fingers, flipped them 
and wiped them on his trousers. 

“Ach,” he said, spitting with a mighty brown 
splash into the river and smirking complacently 
through his moustache, “There ain’t much goes 
on in this burg I don’t know about.” 


Music and the Savage Breast 


H. N. FRYE 


USIC and drama are the two great group 
M art-forms, that is, they are ensemble 

performances before audiences. They 
have a common origin in religious ritual. All 
primitive tribes, emerging from a stage of human 
sacrifice and cannibal communion, develop a 
number of dances and songs which to them are 
the expression of worship. The two principles 
on which these dances and songs are based are 
rhythm and mimicry, the sources of music and 
drama respectively. As music and drama evolve 
into art-forms, they retain for a long time some- 
thing of their sacerdotal, other-world associa- 
tions. Greek music and Greek drama were both 
closely connected with Greek religion. In the 
Middle Ages music was composed by monks and 
regulated by theologians; and from the special 
choir-music at Christmas and Easter services 
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comes the whole medieval drama, which was 
essentially an acting out of Christian mythology. 

Music and drama, then, come down to us haunt- 
ed by primitive fears of an uncanny and hostile 
world, by a primitive shuddering delight in seeing 
murder and torture, by primitive lusts and emo- 
tional hysteria. In proportion as they develop 
into art-forms, music and drama work this off 
and turn it into more civilized sublimations. 
Drama did this in nearly all the great civiliza- 
tions, ancient and modern: Aristotle called the 
sublimating effects of tragic drama pity and 
terror. But music remained rudimentary and 
abortive in every civilization except our own, and 
consequently it bears a far heavier weight of 
hocus-pocus.: For centuries people thought of it 
as a kind of hypnotic magic, good for charming 
men as. well as snakes, possessed of a mysterious- 
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ly compelling power of attraction. The Bible tells 
us of David’s use of it to cure the manic-depres- 
sive attacks of King Saul. Greek legends speak of 
an Orpheus who drew trees and stones after him, 
and of Sirens whose singing pulled sailors to their 
rocks. Then the myth becomes rationalized. 
Greek religious philosophy had to account for 
music in some way, and was full of the most 
abysmal puns on the word “harmony”: the 
principle of order which held the universe to- 
gether was a “harmony” and therefore it was 
musical, though this cosmological music could 
not be heard. In spite of which the idea lasted for 
two thousand years. Shakespeare proved by 
means of it that a man who was tone-deaf would 
be out of tune with universal harmony and would 
therefore be the very lowest kind of criminal. He 
was checkmated by Milton, however, who 
realized that as the music we know is not har- 
mony, but a series of discords ending in a 
harmony, earthly music ought not to exist at all. 
Angels and regenerate men, on this theory, spend 
eternity yelling one note. 


When men ceased to believe that the sun went 
round the earth, they gave up the music of the 
spheres. By that time music was a flourishing 
art-form, and its development did a great deal 
to clear up the superstitions connected with it, 
which were based on ignorance like all super- 
stitions. But while the superstitions have gone, 
the terrific emotional impact of music has not. 
Cultivated music refines and canalizes this im- 
pact; popular music gives it to us straight in the 
midriff. And popular music, it should be noticed, 
is musical drama; that is, it is associated with 
dancing and marching, which are forms of dra- 
matic action. It is directly descended from the 
war dance and the fertility rite. Every high- 
school girl knows what a powerful erotic stimu- 
lant music is, and everyone interested in promot- 
ing wars knows that music can turn a decent man 
or woman into a murderous maniac. 


It is nothing against popular music to say that 
it has a savage ancestry; so has everything else. 
But the second example I have given shows that 
an emotional orgy, if carefully exploited by un- 
scrupulous people, can be a very powerful social 
evil. Bread and circuses were what the Roman 
tyrants kept their people in order with, and of 
the two circuses are by far the more important. 
For the circus, the big show of flags and salutes 
and marching men with a thumping, sandbag- 
ging musical rhythm organizing it, is absolutely 
essential to tyranny and social reaction today. As 
long as one exists the other will. So long as peo- 
ple can get lumps in their throats and go shivery 
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all over when they see uniforms and hear a brass 
band, so long will mass wars and _ totalitarian 
states last, whatever they call the causes they 
appeal to. 


And yet musical drama has had a glorious 
record in the arts. All great ages of drama have 
been aided by music: Greek drama had its chor- 
us, Elizabethan drama its songs, the Chinese 
drama of the Sung dynasty, which is still acted 
in Toronto, has its orchestra. Similarly, the great 
age of music has been aided by drama. When the 
art of music reaches its culmination in the eight- 
eenth century with Bach and Mozart, Bach brings 
the tragic form of the oratorio to its highest de- 
velopment in the St. Matthew Passion (a form 
strikingly similar to Greek tragedy), and Mozart 
does the same for the comic form of the opera. 


The only other musician equal in genius to 
these two, setting Beethoven aside as an instru- 
mental composer, is Wagner. For Wagner’s 
bitterest enemies, among whom I include myself, 
cannot deny that in sheer ability to write music 
he gets top ranking. But in Wagner’s musical 
dramas we begin to see where the reactionary 
circus of today comes from. Wagner’s art-form 
represents a tremendous individual conquest over 
both music and drama, and in consequence (it is 
a consequence) he makes a religion of megalo- 
mania. It is a point of honour with that religion, 
not only to be anti-Christian, but to go straight 
back to the primeval elements of the German 
soul, or, in less technical language, to reestablish 
in modern Germany the war dance and fertility 
rites the Germans indulged in before they became 
civilized. Hitler is an avowed disciple of Wagner, 
and that fact is not accidental. He could find 
nothing to his taste in a Christian like Bach, or 
a peaceful Austrian skeptic like Mozart. 


In proportion as society becomes more co-oper- 
ative, musical drama, the central group art-form, 
will become more popular. We have seen that 
if the growth of social co-operation leads only to 
the brutal and degrading tyranny of the totali- 
tarian state, popular musical drama will lead 
only to the incessant flogging of the higher feel- 
ings by the lower, induced by military bands and 
erotic jazz orchestras. But there are other forces 
at work, trying to make this growth of co-opera- 
tion lead to a more efficient, saner, and peaceful 
civilization. Can they make any use of musical 
drama? Can the art-form of Aeschylus, Shakes- 
peare, Bach and Mozart be made popular, and 
help them to fight their battle for sanity? 


I think so. There are two media through which 
it could be done. One is the ballet. I have ex- 
pressed my ideas about the ballet before in this 
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magazine, and need not repeat them, other than 
to say that, as the ballet unites music and drama 
on the basis of the dance out of which they both 
evolved, as it demands an immense co-operative 
organization and the long apprenticeship so es- 
sential to sane and normal art, as it integrates 
gesture with the drama and needs a background 
of vivid and pungent painting, it could easily be 
the most highly developed and _ intellectually 
concentrated art-form of the twentieth century. 
This would not make it immediately popular, in 
spite of its power to convey farce and caricature, 
but would make it politically very significant. 
The other is, of course, the cinema. There is no 
better index to the general level of civilization in 
a country today than the quality of its cinemas. 
Hollywood has given two authentic geniuses a 
free hand, Charlie Chaplin and Walt Disney, and 
it is obvious in their pictures how close we are to 
ballet and pantomime techniques, and how nearly 


the music comes to organizing every movement 
of the dramatic action. 

Yes, I’ve seen Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. Yes, I told you all that stuff about 
Wagner and Greek philosophy just to lead up to 
it. ’m sorry, but—you remember that it started to 
rain when Snow White dropped dead, and that 
she remained in her glass coffin through autumn 
and winter, and came back to life in the spring 
when her lover kissed her? Well, that’s what 
most of those primitive rituals were about—the 
spirit of life and growth who died when the year 
died, and rose again at the year’s rebirth. They 
meant more than just rape and murder. They 
were cursed with that, and we are born under 
that curse, but we and our children don’t have to 
keep on applauding gangsters and allowing them 
to tear us to pieces with bombshells to the end 
of time. If winter comes, can spring be far 
behind? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Blind: A Contrast 


Sir, 

In the columns of your September issue there appeared 
an article dealing with the conditions of the blind in B.C. 
“The Plight of the Blind in B.C.” is the plight of the blind 
throughout Canada, and by all appearances the amendment 
to the Old-age Pension granting the blind over the age of 
40 the right to draw pensions on the same terms as sighted 
recipients at the age of 70 will not assist the blind who try 
to make their own living, and who are not eligible because 
of their making a small living. 

The workshops for the blind in Canada are not at all 
adapted to present-day conditions, and the present system 
of their being operated by a private body is not democratic 
enough in these times. In Great Britain, conditions are 
very different. The wage-scale to blind workshop employees 
is very much better than here, and they do not have to be 
looked upon as charity recipients. Their weekly wage 
amounts to some 40 to 50 shillings per week for males, 
while women receive from 31/6 to 32/6 according to grading. 

The workshops in Britain are run by the municipality 
in which they are located, and there are numbers of them 
throughout the land. 

The Northern Alberta Division of the C.N.I.B. is con- 
trolled from Divisional Headquarters at Vancouver, and this 
branch remits a matter of from $1500.00 to $2000.00 per 
annum to Vancouver as a share of the salary list shown in 
the article by Dorothy Nesbit. 

The salary scale of C.N.I.B. officials is far in excess 
of what it should be, and I may say that the Secretary- 
General of the Institute was in receipt of a salary of 
$6,000.00 a few years ago, as this was shown in an annual 
report issued by them, a copy of which I received. He is 
also in receipt of a total-disability pension of $2400.00 per 
annum. 

A Royal Commission was called by the Provinces of 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan a few years ago to investigate 
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the workshop for the blind at Winnipeg. In their report it 
was shown that the blind workers received a very small 
wage, while the manager of the shop, a C.N.I.B. official, 
was in receipt of a salary of $5,000.00. 

In Alberta there is no workshop for the blind, and 
broom-making by those who have been taught that trade 
at the Schools for the Blind is done at home. A living at 
this is out of the question. The only other work done by 
the younger blind is that of tending concession stands. 

The Province of Alberta makes a grant of $7500.00 per 
annum to the C.N.I.B., which is divided equally between the 
two divisions, North and South, with offices in Edmonton 
and Calgary. Rents are free; both offices being given 
accommodation in government buildings. The annual state- 
ment of the Northern-Alberta branch shows a total income 
of some $7,400.00, and an expenditure of approximately 
$8,000.00 for the fiscal year ending March 31st last. Among 
the expenditures is the item remitted to Vancouver, which 
I have already mentioned. Also “Cost of Administration” 
eats up three-quarters of the income. Another item on the 
expenditure side is the supply of glasses charged to “Pre- 
vention Work.” Spectacles and eyeglasses are supplied 
through the C.N.I.B. on order from the City Relief Office, 
and many of those who receive these orders are well able 
to pay for same. But the fact that those on relief should 
receive aid from the funds contributed for the blind is too 
ridiculous for words. 

The Executive Board of the local branch of the C.N.LB. 
is selected in the same manner as is the Board in Vancouver, 
and on this one there is no person representing the blind 
workers. They did have a blind man as their Chairman, 
but he was not one to know the need of assistance, having 
been on the staff of a local College of Theology and in 
receipt of a good salary. 

The following is an extract from the January number 
of the “Tribune,” a Braille monthly, published by the Work- 
ers for the Blind, London, England; 

“‘There is no need for any blind person in Glasgow and 
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the west of Scotland to seek alms for maintenance,’ said 
Mr. P. J. Dollan, presiding over the opening ceremony at 
the opening of the new workshops for the blind at Possil- 
park, Glasgow, recently. The city spent £33,148 a year in 
maintaining the municipal workshops and £44,838 in domi- 
ciliary assistance to blind persons unable to work. The new 
workshops, he added, had been built at a cost of £45,000, 
and were the largest and most up to date in the United 
Kingdom. There are 376 men and 116 women employees. 
Mr. Waiter Elliot, (Sec. of State for Scotland), opening 
the extended premises, said that more than £300,000 was 
being spent in Scotland on the welfare of the blind to which 
the State and the local authorities contributed £200,000. The 
remainder came from voluntary subscriptions.” 

The population of Scotland is considerably less than 
that of Canada, yet a great deal more is spent there on 
blind welfare than here. Surely Canada does not wish to 
be considered more close-fisted than the proverbial Scot? 

Yours, etc., 
P. M. FILDES, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Spain: Another View 
Sir: 

As one of the first four Canadians to leave here for fight- 
ing service with the International Brigade, may I say that 
the series of letters which you recently published from an 
anonymous compatriot with the Loyalists in Spain are an 
excellent example not of the truth about Spain but of the 
rosy fantasies which the Communist International continues 
to foster concerning the struggle there? 


I feel that I may speak with some authority since I was 
a member of the Communist Party before and during my 
six months in Spain and, after recovery from wounds re- 
ceived in action, I was sent home to Toronto by that party 
to conduct a national speaking campaign. 


Ido not question your correspondent’s accounts of the 
bravery and endurance of Loyalist troops and people; that 
is known to the world; what is fallacious is the assumption 
that all this comes from mass confidence in the Popular 
Front government and its “Communist”-supported policies. 


It is true that when I first came to Spain (January, 1937) 
we volunteers from the Americas were welcomed and iden- 
tified with the real revolutionary spirit which was strong 
and vibrant in the country. It was a proper identification 
because we had enlisted with the understanding we were to 
fight not simply against Franco but for socialist revolution 
in Spain. By June, however, when I was wounded and in- 
valided through various hospitals, to Albacete, things had 
greatly altered. In the first place, I found that internation- 
al Brigaders were so unpopular with the average Spaniard 
that a party functionary ordered me, in the train, to remove 
my badges; in restaurants or parks where I tried to begin 
conversations with civilians with the explanation that I was 
“a Communist” I was greeted with black looks and prompt 
isolation. My party had gained in membership, certainly, 
but it was a gain among the business classes on the Loyal- 
ist side, and at the expense of the common people. In Murcia 
and elsewhere I saw that our placards and leaflets appealed 
for shopkeepers’ membership with the promise of absolute 
support of private property. 


Gradually I learned that this was no mere trick of pro- 
paganda. Anyone inside or outside our Party who was 
openly against the protection of private capital was in 
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danger of arrest by our own secret police. The whole 
course of events was not clear to me until I had actually 
left Spain, because even in hospitals we Brigaders were 
kept in a kind of propaganda vacuum, just as we had been 
in the trenches. In both places, we could obtain only our 
own party press, and our letters were strictly censored. In 
a Murcia hospital, one of our wounded became spokesman 
for us in a request to see the Manchester Guardian and New 
York Times in addition to the Daily Worker and Clarion. 
We didn’t get the papers, and our spokesman was removed 
from the ward by party officials and disappeared forever 
from our knowledge. 

This incident confirmed suspicions I had had in _ the 
trenches. There, men who breathed a word against bureau- 
cracy or stupidity from officers who were simply Communist 
Party functionaries without military training, were likely 
to be picked for suicidal work, or sent on “leave” never to 
be heard of again. Despite the censorship, rumors reached 
us, too, that our Party leaders were supporting the Govern- 
ment in depriving anarchist peasants of their land co-oper- 
atives, turning the farms back into state or even private 
capital. Then, after May, there was talk of a joint attack 
by our Party and Caballero’s own troops upon rival worker- 
parties in Barcelona. Officially we were told that “Trot- 
skyites” had tried a coup for Franco there; but the unoffi- 
cial story was that the POUM (semi-Trotskyite) and the 
Anarchists had been attacked, their leaders assassinated or 
Jailed, and hundreds killed in the streets, in a forcible re- 
storation of factories from worker-control into private 
capita! again. 

In the trenches you couldn’t find out which story was 
true; if you showed too much interest you were arrested. 
But in hospital I met three survivors of that original Gari- 
baldi battalion which your correspondent mentions. They 
told me that their battalion had been kept in the trenches 
for three months without leave, because they had heard these 
rumors too and had refused, when ordered, to march against 
their comrades in Barcelona. 


All this had taken place before the first of your corres- 
pondent’s letters were written. Why is there no hint of all 
this in his writing? I think it quite possible he knew 
nothing about it, since he would probably be, as I was, 
innocent of suspicion at the start, and with no means, while 
in the trenches, of learning otherwise. His own remarks 
are excellent evidence of this: “Each battalion has a poli- 
tical commissar. . . . He is entirely responsible for discip- 
line. The battalion meets at mess for instruction in the 
latest military developments. . . . Politics are taboo in the 
International Brigade.” Does this sound like a red-army 
with democratic control centralized through a system of 
soldiers’ soviets (as in the army of Trotsky)? No, it is a 
description of terrorist rule by GPU agents and political 
bureaucrats imported from the little hierarchy in New York. 
They called us together only as a ceremony to tell us, as 
your correspondent writes, that “we have had victories on 
all fronts.” I quote this from his letter of Sept. 9, 1937; 
yet from the previous May to January, 1938, the Loyalists 
were, as we know now, actually losing on all fronts. Even 
before May it was a standing joke in our barracks that, 
by staff reports, we must really be fighting in Portugal. 


I left Spain convinced that our Spanish policy was nothing 
less than a betrayal. Caballero was given Communist Party 
support to crush the mass parties of the Spanish workers 
and farmers, in order that the war against Franco might be 
made respectable and Spanish capitalism preserved. When 
Caballero proved too mild, the CP threw him out and put 
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in that openly-confessed defender of private property, 
Negrin. The jails of Loyalist Spain overflow with loyal 
fighters of fascism who are not also loyal fighters for 
capitalism. The masses know it; they never had faith in 
the Popular Front government and they have hatred now. 
It was not the Government which stopped Franco in the 
first place, but the self-armed rank-and-file socialists, an- 
archists, and POUM-ites; they halted the fascists, after the 
Popular army and air force had walked over to Franco, with 
arms stored for a future socialist revolution. The Commun- 
ist Party has helped to push that day even farther into the 
future. 


I left with one illusion—that the Communist International 
was unaware of the betrayals of its Spanish section. Ar- 
rived in Canada I found here, too, that I was required to 
disseminate lying endorsations of the counter-revolutionary 
role of the Spanish Communist Party. I refused and broke 
with the Party. I harbor just as great a hatred of fascism 
as when I took up a rifle in Spain, and I wish to see the 
victory of the Loyalists; but I believe that only the truth 
can help their cause, and it is the truth which I have here 
told. 


Sincerely yours, 
HENRY SCOTT BEATTIE. 


Proportional Representation 


Sir: May I write briefly to express my hearty concurrence 
with the arguments of Mr. Herbert Orliffe in his article 
on Proportional Representation? Like most radicals, I imag- 
ine, I was once a great enthusiast over P.R. and a 
propagandist for it, but I have changed my mind very 
decidedly. 


Mr. Orliffe makes many points against P.R.,—all, in 
fact, that can be made, and they are quite sufficient. I 
should like to emphasize two or three. (1) P.R. seems most 
attractive to small political groups on the way up, but will 
prove disastrous to them when they think they have arrived. 
(2) P.R. favors the multiplication of small and relatively 
impotent political groups; it should be the darling doctrine 
of all reactionary parties because it is the neatest possible 
way of emasculating the opposition. Old-line parties have 
been simply too dumb to see this. (3) It provokes disloyalty 
to the party group within the party itself inasmuch as 
individual candidates run around trying to secure first 
choices for themselves. We had a beautiful example of 
this in Edmonton in the provincial election of 1930 when a 
well-known Liberal candidate was publicly begging first 
choices for himself, and expressing a total disregard for the 
fate of his fellow-candidates on the Liberal ticket. In part 
the present point I am making contradicts the preceding, 
but its operation is far more deadly on radical political 
groups which need above all comradeship and solidarity. 
(4) P.R. is very likely to defeat that reasonable measure 
of stability which is a first desideratum of government. A 
stable government has much to be said for it as against a 
mathematically exact government. 


So, having once campaigned for P.R., I subsequently 
spoke for its repeal in this city of Edmonton, and I am quite 
sure some of my fellow-radicals have never forgiven me for 
criticizing their fetish. 

Yours, etc., 


W. H. ALEXANDER. 
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The Labour Party 
Sir: 

I do not wish to enter into a polemic with Mr. Grube on 
“British Labour Policy,” since there is clearly a great deal 
of his argument which I can accept. 

But I am convinced that he grossly over-estimates the 
“cautious conservatism” of the masses of the British labour 
movement and thus fails to justify the conservatism of the 
leadership. Given a clear, radical lead on the great issues 
of peace, freedom and reform, the British working-man 
would respond. This is the lesson of the recent past of 
British politics. Think of the refusal of dockers in five 
different British ports to load or unload Japanese goods, of 
the Spanish Medical Committee’s work and the British con- 
tingent of the International Brigade, of the response to the 
Peace Ballot and to the International Peace Campaign, of 
the Left Book Club with its 50,000 members and its varied 
activities, of the great success of the Unity Campaign last 
year and of the Liberal Party petition against Rising Prices 
this year, of the London ’bus strike up till Bevin’s interven- 
tions, and so on. When considering the enormous achieve- 
ments of these actions, it must be remembered that they 
were carried on in the face of either the bitter opposition 
of the Labour and Trade Union leaders, or of their dignified 
inactivity. What could not have been done if they had 
responded to these initiatives? 

I should be very sorry if my short article of January 
should create the impression that the Labour Party have not 
in part realized their mistakes. The admission of Cripps, 
Laski, etc., to the Executive was followed by the initiation 
of the long-delayed Campaign on Spain and by the Campaign 
for Peace and Security. In this new policy is the possible 
cure for the terrible disillusionment with its leadership which 
has oppressed the Labour Movement since 1926 and 1931. 

Yours, etc. 


London, Feb. 2d. GORDON SKILLING. 


Judge Forest 
Sir,— 

Judge Forest of the Quebec Superior Court has, until 
recently, been known to fame chiefly for his numerous an- 
nulments of mixed marriages performed by Protestant 
ministers. In the teeth of a Privy Council decision to the 
contrary, he persists in treating the Canon Law of the 
Roman Catholic Church on marriage as if it were the civil 
law of the province. Now he is applying the same principles 
to labour cases. A month or so ago he handed down a judg- 
ment that a certain Catholic union had “no power to call a 
strike” because it “had not yet received its letters patent.” 
Novel jurisprudence indeed! On December 3 he followed 
this up by declaring that an official of a certain union had 
no right to do a certain act because “Christ taught men to 
love their neighbours and to be charitable to their fellows . . 
The popes in their encyclicals treating of the social order, 
the clergy charged with the observance of the morals of the 
individual, and the Legislature . . . cannot permit the... . 
workman to be deprived of the inviolate privilege of earning 
his bread . . . Christian justice and the moral recognition 
given by the religious authorities to workmen’s unions do 
not tolerate” such acts as the union agent was alleged to 
have committed. Observe the order in which the learned 
judge quotes his authorities: Christ, then the popes, then the 
clergy, and at long last the Legislature. It has apparently 
slipped Judge Forest’s mind that he is sitting in a civil, not 


an ecclesiastical, court. 
—EUGENE FORSEY. 
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Facts, Figures & Finance 


Business Conditions in January 


January indices of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics showed for the first time a marked de- 
cline from the previous year. Mineral production 
was markedly higher, but almost everything else 
was down. Physical volume of business on the 
1929 base was 89.2 (93.1), industrial production 
89.3 (93.7), manufacturing 92.6 (104.3), news- 
print 102.7 (132.8), iron and steel 83 (88.2). 
Employment, on the other hand (February 1) 
was higher than the year before in almost all im- 
portant industries. The unadjusted indices for 
all industries were 92.8 this year and 87.4 last. 


1937 and 1929 


D.B.S. comparison of these years shows the 
following factors lower by the percentages in- 
dicated: physical volume of business 2.2, whole- 
sale prices 11.6, common stocks 33.4, bank debits 
24.7, flour production 28.2, coal production 10.4, 
pig iron 16.9, automobiles 21.2, construction 61.1, 
carloadings 25.4, C.N.R. gross 24.7, C.P.R. gross 
32.2, exports 7.8, imports 37.7. On the other hand, 
the following were higher by the percentages in- 
dicated: capitalized Dominion bond yields 47, 
mining stock prices 38.8, mineral production 54, 
copper exports 83.6, nickel exports 103.2 (doubt- 
less all for bath tubs), lead production (11 
months) 31.6, zinc exports 107.7, gold shipments 
119.8, cattle slaughterings 45.6, hog slaughter- 
ings 61.6, boots and shoes (11 months) 19, news- 
print 33.3, petroleum imports 27.7, power 56.4. 
Manufacturing was 4.9 per cent. above 1929, 
manufacturing employment 2.3 per cent. below. 


Dividends and Bond Interest 


Gross dividends for the first quarter of 1938 
were $51,828,207, an increase of 4.3 per cent. 
over last year; gross bond interest payments 
$91,917,140, an increase of .5 per cent. The Nes- 
bitt Thomson dividend index for February was 
104.1 (1929-100), the highest for any February 
on record except 1930 and 1931, which were 
slightly higher. 


Relief 


Grand total of relief recipients for December 
was 951,000, as against 1,118,552 in December, 
1936. Employables numbered 148,000 (287,694), 
total non-agricultural aid 551,000, a decrease of 
32 per cent. Agricultural aid, however, showed 
a considerable increase, its total being 400,000, 
of whom about 90 per cent. were in Saskatche- 
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wan. D.B.S. estimate of unemployment in Novem- 
ber was 301,000, as against 415,000 in November, 
1936. 


Distribution of Income 


According to a speech by Grant MacNeil, M.P., 
in the House of Commons on February 10, (in 
which he was apparently quoting from figures 
compiled by Mr. H. L. Seymour, planning and 
housing consultant, of Ottawa) there were in 
1935 some 3,800,000 persons in Canada receiving 
salaries or wages, amounting in all to $3,750,- 
000,000. Of this number, only 10 per cent. re- 
ceived $1,700 or over, only 20 per cent. $1,120 or 
over, only 30 per cent. $980 or over, and more 
than half less than $850 per year. 


And the Housing Act 


In the light of these figures it is not hard to see 
the inadequacy of the Dominion Housing Act. On 
the average, says Mr. MacNeil, only those with 
an income of $1,700 could save the 20 per cent. 
down payment necessary under the Act. “Cer- 
tainly we can hardly expect more than ten per 
cent. of the new homes to be built under the 
present plan.”’ Mr. MacNeil pointed out that the 
late lamented National Employment Commission 
strongly recommended a national low cost hous- 
ing scheme. How long will it be before the gov- 
ernment implements this recommendation? 


National Employment Commission’s Report on 
Hours of Work 


The National Employment Commission’s re- a 


port shows that of the 1,015,636 employees 


covered by its questionnaire, 4,260 had a working a 


week of 36 hours or less, 82,708 a week of 37 to 
40 hours, 121,641 a week of 41 to 44 hours, 485,- 








111 a week of 45 to 48 hours, 149,496 a week of ' 


49 to 54 hours, 157,139 a week of 55 to 60 hours, 
and 15,281 a week of over 60 hours. As the 


questionnaire seems to have covered only about : 
half the total number of wage earners, these a 
results are obviously incomplete, but they are |; 


probably fairly representative. 


Modernization of Industrial Equipment 


The Employment Commission has also released e 


results of a questionnaire on modernization of | 


plant and equipment. These show a total of $78,- 


646,000 needed to bring up to date the firms F 
which replied. But as the questionnaire did not | 


cover all industry, and not all the firms covered 


replied, the Financia] Post estimates that the real / 
requirements of Canadian industry as a whole are ~ 


much greater. 
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A New L. S. R. Book 


DEMOCRACY NEEDS SOCIALISM: By the 
Research Committee of the League for Social 
Reconstruction; Nelson; pp. X plus 154; $1.25. 

HE Research Committee of the League for 
! Social Reconstruction has prepared a use- 
ful book which fills the very real gap 
between its short pamphlets, on the one hand, 
and its larger volume “Social Planning for Can- 
ada,” on the other. It fills the gap not only in 
size and price, but also in material and point of 
view. It is not a collection of separate pamph- 
lets disguised as chapters in a book, but neither 
is it merely an abridged edition of the large book 
published three years ago. 

The book begins with an indictment of modern 
capitalism couched in plain but moderate 
language. It then proceeds to analyse the pro- 
grammes, or lack of programmes, of the tradi- 
tional political parties, of fascism, of corporat- 
ism, and of social credit. (The social credit 
theory in its more technical aspects is critically 
examined in a short appendix.) Chapter III ex- 
plains the general nature of socialist planning, 
and indicates in broad outline the political and 
economic stages to a democratic socialist state in 
Canada. The next four chapters examine the 
socialist proposals and plans from the point of 
view of the industrial worker, the farmer, the 
white-collar and professional worker, and the 
woman in industry and in the home. The final 
chapter sums up and clinches the general argu- 
ment. Thus in the brief space of 150 readable 
pages the essence of a democratic socialism ap- 
plicable to the Canadian scene is stated and 
explained. 

Democracy Needs Socialism must be reviewed 
for what it attempts to be. It is not a formal or 
severely logical excursion into political and eco- 
nomic theory. There are a number of places 
where the attempt to put complex economic fac- 
tors and problems briefly into the everyday 
language of the layman produces over-simplified 
and somewhat dogmatic statements which invite 
an economist’s protest. On the other hand, the 
authors have generally been successful in resist- 
ing the many temptations to score mere debating 
points by neat turns of phrase or snappy epi- 
grams. To popularize in a serious way a very 
complicated situation and argument is one of the 
most difficult tasks. This is what the L.S.R. has 
attempted, and on the whole it is well and fairly 
done. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


One criticism of statistical interpretation refers 
to some figures of the percentage of plant capac- 
ity utilized in 1929 (page 18). Some of these 
figures leave an exaggerated impression. The 
bakery industry, for example, must be equipped 
to handle the very high peak-load of tiie demand 
of a Saturday preceding a long holiday week-end. 
If that is so it is clearly impossible for the bakery 
industry ever to average more than, say, 50 or 60 
per cent. of installed capacity over the whole 
year. Similarly oil refineries, and to a lesser ex- 
tent flour mills, must be built, even in a socialist 
state, to handle seasonal peaks. Excess capacity 
under capitalism is a serious waste, but it is not 
quite so bad as some of the crude figures suggest. 


Perhaps a little more specific emphasis on the 
idea expressed in the title might have been de- 
veloped. One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
Rousseau proclaimed an essentially simple moral 
idea—the doctrine of equality of political rights. 
During the following century this simple idea 
achieved great things. But somehow during the 
past generation its progress has been slowed up 
and we seem to be reaching a dead end. Political 
democracy seems able to carry us so far and no 
further. Ninety years ago Marx proclaimed an- 
other essentially simple moral idea—the doctrine 
of equality of economic rights. The twentieth 
century is clearly demonstrating both in theory 
and in practice that the two ideas cannot be sep- 
arated. Political democracy, without economic de- 
mocracy, becomes powerless. Economic demo- 
cracy, without political democracy, must always 
be unreal, or at least, very insecure. Political 
democracy by itself leads to a dead end because 
it is fundamentally incompatible with economic 
oligarchy. Once the elementary struggle for 
political democracy is won, the two movements 
must proceed together. Democracy needs social- 
ism, for without it, under modern economic con- 
ditions, it becomes progressively ineffective, un- 
satisfying and unreal. —K. W. TAYLOR. 


Creoles In Missouri 


TALES FROM THE FRENCH FOLK-LORE OF MISSOURI 
—J. M. Carriére; Northwestern University; pp. 534, 
map; $4.00. 

N A LECTURE given before the Chicago Lyceum, in 1840, 
William H. Brown considered that the French population 
of southern Illinois was being rapidly assimilated by its 

American neighbours. Yet, Professor Carriére, revisiting 

the same people nearly a hundred years later, finds that the 

same French element has survived to an astonishing degree. 

And his book of folk tales is a remarkable contribution to 
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the knoweldge of small French units in central United States 
that long since have been lost sight of. In Professor Car- 
riére’s interesting dissertation on these villagers known 
under the name of Creoles—particularly on those of Old 
Mines, Missouri, we learn of their origin, their history and 
their language. Although most of these northern Creoles 
came from the St. Lawrence when the Missouri was still a 
French outpost, they are still typically old French in their 
ways and outlook. “They have always been known for their 
lack of aggressiveness and ambition, their easy-going dis- 
position, and their unquenchable gayety” (p. 13). In similar 
terms were the ancient voyageurs and coureurs de bois 
described by the chroniclers of discovery and pioneering in 
the Northwest. Yet, these Creoles, at Old Mines, are not 
the daring adventurers and pioneers that their forefathers 
were; they are miners of a special type, who own their “tuf” 
(barite) properties and exploit them by hand only to secure 
a bare subsistence for themselves, and this for several gen- 
erations. “Until fifteen years ago they had not changed 
very much since the eighteenth century” (p. 15). Professor 
Carriére’s book soon turns to the remarkable collection of 
folk tales which he recorded from a few septuagenarians 
who reminded him of “gnarled and mutilated trees which 
have resisted the repeated onslaughts of time and storm” 
(mn, 2}. 

In the true spirit of the past at Old Mines, listeners would 
get together and give a “story-teller a big pile of barite 
before he would begin to work” (p. 16), and then, instead 
of working, he would spend the day telling folk tales to 
them. The folk tales of their repertory, which is quite sim- 
ilar to that of Quebec raconteurs, form this compilation of 
300 pages. 

The author’s painstaking scientific method in recording and 
presenting the texts leaves nothing to be desired; and his 
summaries, glossary and list of motifs give ready access to 
his materials. It is a pleasure to note that Professor Carriére, 
who is Canadian-born, has studied in Canada, the United 
States and France, is a professor of Romance languages in 
the United States, and that our folk-lore studies in Canada 
have inspired him to similar efforts among the French 
settlers south of the line. The field there is still worth 
further explorations. —MARIUS BARBEAU. 


Lord Dufferin 


HELEN’S TOWER: Harold Nicolson; Macmillan (Con- 

stable); pp. 292; $4.50. 

R. Nicolson is planning to write his autobiography as 

a series of biographies of the important people he has 
met. Helen’s Tower is thus partly a biography of his 
uncle Lord Dufferin and partly a scattered series of recol- 
lections of his own childhood, with special reference to a 
governess named Miss Plimsoll. This idea, it may be said 
at once, has very little to recommend it. Almost any fair- 
to-middling novelist could give us as good a sketch of 
childish experiences and impressions, possibly sparing us 
the patronizing sneers at the wretched little governess. Nor 
is this really necessary to the book: the author’s infancy 
has essentially very little to do with his subject, and merely 
gets in the way of it. 

That subject, Lord Dufferin, is an important man wel] 
worth writing about. He was Governor-General of Canada 
in the difficult post-Confederation period, Viceroy of India 
when Russia was turned from collision with British to 
collision with Japanese interests and when Burma was 
conquered, key man in the negctiations with Turkey which 
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led to the seizure of Egypt, ambassador to Russia, Turkey, 
Italy and France at various critical times, and author, in 
his younger days, of a book in Everyman’s Library, Letters 
from High Latitudes. He was a Liberal, in the sense in 
which Edmund Burke was a Whig, an aristocrat in a period 
of declining aristocracy convinced of the importance and 
responsibility of his class. Such an attitude in so oligarchic 
an age had something romantic about it, and Dufferin was 
strongly influenced in his youth by two very important phe- 
nomena of romanticism, the novels of Scott and the Anglo- 
Catholic movement headed by Pusey. His memorial tower 
to his mother, from which the book gets its name, decorated 
with the poems extracted from Tennyson and Browning 
about it, the author takes as a symbol of this romanticism. 
Dufferin’s class prejudices were blinkers which helped him 
to do sincerely and competently the jobs given him by his 
government, while shutting out the disturbing impressions 
which might have interfered with that competence. In the 
history of the blind, half-unconscious seizure of world mar- 
kets by English merchants he is a typical figure and by no 
means an unattractive one. 

The author is perhaps too much in sympathy with his 
hero to look at him objectively—he tries to at first, but 
soon gets tired of it, and his interpretation of his material 
is generally about on a level with Cavalcade. One will also 
have to get used to a humour which sees fit to employ such 
words as “agglutinative,” “striated” and “amalgam” when 
the subject is hair-oil, and to a certain amount of this sort 
of thing: 

“His own attitude was one of old-fashioned chivalry. He 
would rise when she entered a room and open the door for 
her when she left. He would pay her little compliments 
which brought the blush to her cheek. ‘Oh little Lal,’ he 
would say when he was over seventy, ‘how well that gown 
becomes you! How beautiful you look tonight!” 

These and other faults excepted, the book is a readable 
and entertaining account of a man all Canadians ought to 
know something about. —H. N. FRYE. 


Another Christie 


DEATH ON THE NILE: Agatha Christie, Toronto; Dodd, 
Mead and Co.; pp. 326; $2.25. 
RS. CHRISTIE is known to all connoisseurs of detec- 
tive stories as beyond comparison the finest practi- 
tioner of this delightful craft. She should long ago have 
received the Order of Merit, as having given more and 
richer pleasure to the English-speaking race than all other 
living persons, except perhaps Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Wodehouse. It is marvellous that anyone should invent 
a new method of putting experienced readers off the scent, 
but almost beyond belief that this should be done repeatedly 
by one writer: in The Man in the Brown Suit, Peril at End 
House, Lord Edgware Dies, Death on the Orient Express, 
if in no other stories, she has invented an entirely new 
device, and the new device has been different each time. 
The point of course is that, readers being so sophisticated 
and alert, it is not enough to (deceptively) clear the real 
criminal in their eyes: the frightfully difficult task is 
somehow to prevent them even from considering the real 
criminal at all. Only a noble half-dozen other writers or so 
accomplish the feat, and Mrs. Christie is beyond comparison 
even with these. (Mr. E. C. Bentley’s Trent’s Last Case, 
it must be remembered, is many years old.) 
Death on the Nile is excellent, but by no means at the 
level of her best. I realized who committed the murder— 
and even before it was committed: this I have never before 
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achieved in a Christie book. And there are too many red 
herrings—exceedingly rufous and big as salmon. In a word, 
the story is far more mechanical than is usual. But the 
characterization, dialogue, the descriptions of Egyptian 
sights, sounds and life are all charmingly done. Poirot is 
here assisted by Col. Rase, who appeared in Cards on the 
Table. I should have preferred Poirot’s older friend, Hast- 
ings, who is anything but the fool Mrs. Christie thinks him. 
—GILBERT NORWOOD. 


Book Reviewing Is Nonsense 


AN ANATOMY OF LITERATURE: Edward M. Maisel; 

Standert & Hall; pp. 79; $1.75. 

OW can a man review a book which is out to show 

that book-reviewing is nonsense? The problem is 
complicated by this reviewer’s suspicion that Mr. Maisel is, 
most of the time, right. But even if the effect of his un- 
sparing logic, crystallized in fearsome mathematical 
formulae, is to induce partial paralysis of the critical will, 
his eighty-page brochure ought to be read not only by all 
bookreviewers but by everyone engaged in that strange 
evangelism which we call “literary criticism.” 

To begin with, Mr. Maisel’s essay is a triumph of con- 
centration and singlemindedness. Without deviating a 
pen-nib’s breadth from his syllogisms he manages to wrestle 
and slay most of the critics from Aristotle to Bernard de 
Voto. The latter looks particularly dead after Maisel 
retires. 

His aim is to demonstrate that there are no eternal, 
absolute values, and that therefore critics have no authority 
for any judgment. There is no such thing as a Novel, for it 
can be defined only in terms of what it isn’t—not a Short 
Story, etc——and the latter can be defined only in terms of 
not-Novel, etc.—so that we are ultimately defining a thing 
in terms of itself. Mr. Maisel is of course not saying much 
more than what Henry James gently insinuated and Fried- 
rich Engels adumbrated long ago, but Mr. Maisel makes it 
clear that most contemporary critics haven’t profited from 
the past. They are still praising a Psychological Novel as 
something essentially superior to a Sociological Novel, or 
vice versa; book-reviewers are still appealing to eternal 
standards of “commonsense” or “pure Art.” They talk of 
this verse being “poetic” and that not, which is as “non- 
significant” as to argue about whether a table is or is not 
“real.” 

Let us admit, rather, says Maisel, that book reviews are 
only personal records of how the reviewer felt when he 
read the tome. Let us agree, too, that a piece of literature 
may have any “meaning” according to who reads it, and 
that anything may be literature—any recorded and available 
piece of language with “elementary lexicon status.” 

Having admitted this (and why not?) Mr. Maisel feels 
we can get down to criticism, which, if it is to mean any- 
thing for anyone besides the critic who makes it, must be 
concerned with “form” and “content.” Form—as the metre 
of a verse—is at least verifiable, and it is eternally inter- 
esting because it is never twice the same, is, in fact, un- 
translatable. “Content” is the impersonal neutral core of 
meaning, the kernel of facts and images; it has nothing to 
do with “art” which is simply another word for form. 
Again, there are no absolutes about content; any idea can 
be made into art. Censors, who appear to be objecting to 
content, are really only Bernard-de-Voto-bookreviewers in 
politics, enraged with the manner in which certain ideas are 
handled. (The recent radio furore about Mae West serves 
as excellent support for Mr. Maisel here). 
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The author, as the above may have indicated, is not 
without his inconsistencies. He objects to absolutes but he 
treats form, content, and meaning, as if they were absolute, 
separable things. And he avoids the difficulty that 
“meaning,” however personal it may be, is still mainly 
what makes people enjoy and value literature and impells 
them to write about it. Take away from the critic the right 
to consider his personal reactions valuable, and you leave 
him with no impulse to criticize at all. And that, however 
restful it might be for the world, is not exactly what Mr. 
Maisel wants to see. It is, for example, partly because this 
reviewer felt a fine freshness and sanity in Mr. Maisel’s 
essay (quite “non-significant” terms you see) that he was 
spurred to tell the Canadian Forum’s readers that they 
ought to read Mr. Maisel. —EARLE BIRNEY. 


Marxism for the Common Man 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR A MODERN MAN: H. Levy; Ryer- 

son (Gollanez); pp. 287; $2.00. 

HIS book presents less a philosophy than a methodology 

for the science of history, leading up to a sketch of 
what that science should be. Starting with the assump- 
tions of materialism, Levy then develops the principles of 
scientific analysis, a general law of change, and a theory of 
causality in change. Applying his results to the study of 
society he finds developing technique to be the main causal 
agency in large-scale social and historical movement, and 
after analysing past and present phases of social develop- 
ment from this point of view concludes that the classless 
society is the inevitable and desirable outcome. 

Though Marx is only mentioned twice the attitude and 
the conclusions are Marxist throughout, though with a ten- 
dency to soften the rigour of certain dogmas, and virtually 
to ignore some features of the dialectic. The chapters on 
the modification and transformation of qualities, though too 
closely reasoned to appeal to the contemporary product of 
‘classless’ education, are admirable and full of positive 
value; that on causality suffers by comparison both in co- 
gency and clearness. The theory of the dialectic, as ex- 
pressed and implied in the book as a whole, and the use made 
of it in the later part, do little, however, to dispel one man’s 
impression that, in spite of certain merits, it encourages or 
enforces an over-simplification of the issues involved in any 
investigation. The scientist may delight in the “ruthless 
scrapping of such encumbrances in data as hold up the 
necessary advance in clear thinking”; but the use to which 
dialectic has been put by many Marxist writers (nor should 
we forget Plato in this connection) scarcely recommends it 
as the sole beacon-light to illumine the path to knowledge. 

The chief defects of the book, however, centre around its 
title; and this fact, implying as it does a high value in the 
book itself, also compels the enquiry: does it effect what its 
title professes? No amount of insistence that thought 
must be and should be social and so on will persuade the 
philosopher to accept as valid “certain dictates of common- 
sense that are valid because tested by the ordinary man in 
his handling of the world.” And what scientist would admit 
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the charge that his detachment is “nothing less than a 
refusal to face an objectionable situation?” The philosopher 
will not ignore any data because they are a present obstacle 
to clear thinking, or embrace any assumptions merely on 
the ground that the multitude adopts them and acts upon 
them. 

Again, and more important: what does the ordinary man 
understand by philosophy, ‘his’ philosophy? It is primarily 
a philosophy of values, a guide through the life that is to 
the life that might be, that life in which the satisfaction of 
economic need would be a mere means to the attainment of 
something beyond. The scientist’s gaze not only fails, in 
general, to pierce far enough to satisfy the philosopher; it 
fails—and this is only the defect of its most precious qual- 
ity — to penetrate the material wrappings of the soul. 
Science cannot meet the ordinary man’s demand for a 
philosophy. What are the human values? How are they 
interrelated? Will the economic framework, which is all 
the classless society need be, necessarily achieve them? Levy 
does not say. And so he does not succeed in imparting to 
the average man that infra- or supra-intellectual urge which 
is to him of the essence of philosophy, and is by now, with 
the intellectual demolition of capitalism already complete, 
a pressing need of our time. 

—R. E. K. PEMBERTON. 


Aesthetics 


THE AESTHETIC OBJECT: An Introduction to the Philo- 
sophy of Value; E. Jordan; Principia Press; pp. 275. 
ROFESSOR Jordan finds it possible to avoid aesthetic 
subjectivism by referring the aesthetic judgment to a 

systematic framework of relational categories parallel to 

those presupposed by the judgment of physical objectivity 
in science, but having a specific value-reference. These are 
developed in successive chapters on Colour, Tone, Colour- 

Tone, Rhythm, Line, Mass, Form and Design, and the book 

concludes with a discussion of aesthetic ‘kinds’—the Ugly, 

Sublime, Tragic, Comic and Grotesque. Set as it is here 

in the midst of the deepest problems of the relation between 

value and existence, aesthetic value receives remarkable 
and often highly novel illumination; the book is not for 
everyone, it is difficult, subtle and elaborate; for those who 
give it the study it deserves, rich in reward. 

—H. R. M. 


Money 


THE DOLLAR: John Donaldson; Oxford; pp. 271; $3.75. 
HE SUB-TITLE of this book describes it as “A study of 
the ‘new’ national and international monetary system.” 

Actually it never gets very far away from the dollar U.S. 

The author’s intention seems to be to discover the purpose 

er purposes behind Roosevelt’s monetary plays, to examine 

the various theories of monetary reform which have been 
used to justify his gold policy and, lastly, to canvass the 
chances of a revival of the gold standard in some new form. 

The factual account which he gives of the history of the 

gold standard since 1929 is useful and adequate. But his 

interpretation of Hawtrey, Keynes and all the others whose 
names have been linked with easy money is too scrappy to 
be of any help to the layman and, I should add, often mis- 
leading. 

However, Professor Donaldson’s approach is eclectic and 
some of his conclusions seem reasonable enough, if lacking 
in originality. The old gold standard has proved unwork- 
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able in times of world economic crisis. Cutting loose 
from the restraints of gold was an essential prerequisite 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s measures designed to prime the pump 
and start the flow of private spending. The decision to 
depreciate the dollar in 1933 must therefore be recognized, 
not as an attempt to gain a competitive advantage in world 
trade, but as a device for protecting the American economy 
from what might otherwise be the adverse external results 
of an internal reflation. Too much space is devoted to a 
search for some mechanical correlation between the rise in 
the price of gold and the increase in prices, production, em- 
ployment, capital flotations, etc. Naturally, the search is 
unsuccessful. The author concludes that other events— 
N.R.A. and the enormous increase in government expendi- 
tures—had more to do with the recovery than gold. 
Unfortunately, he goes on to take a false view of the present 
position of the gold standard. While recognizing that free 
and flexible exchange rates have come to stay he argues: 
“In the United States the dollar has a nominal gold content 
and gold is not unrelated to the credit structure .. . certainly 
money has not been divorced from gold.” In fact, of course, 
it has. It may be agreed that the principal trading coun- 
tries still hold on to gold reserves, and use them at intervals 
to redeem claims put forward by the central banks of other 
countries. Nevertheless such movements of gold are no 
longer allowed to exercise their accustomed effect on the 
volume of purchasing power. The author would not have 
been led to conclude as he does—which is a denial of much 
else in the book—had he gone outside the mechanism of 
exchange and recognized that the era of “free” international 
economic relations is passing. National monetary sover- 
eignty is symptomatic of the trend towards national 
economic autonomy generally. —J. F. PARKINSON. 


Psychoanalysis 


A GENERAL SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF 
FREUD: John Rickman; Longmans (Hogarth); pp. 329; 
$1.50. 

LOVE, HATE AND REPARATION: Melanie Klein and Joan 
Riviere; Longmans (Hogarth) pp. 119; $1.25. 

DREAM ANALYSES: Ella Sharpe; Longmans (Hogarth); 
pp. 201; $3.00. 

HE FIRST TWO BOOKS on this list are meant for the 

general reader, being the first of a new series of psycho- 
analytic epitomes. The selections from Freud are well 
chosen and do give a good general idea of his position. The 
writings of great masters are always freer from technical 
jargon than those of their lesser disciples. Technical terms 
are inevitable, but jargon never, and it is one of the attrac- 
tions of Freud’s writings that they are remarkably free 
from it. So the general reader has no difficulty in following 
the greater part of this selection, at least until he reaches 
the later essays where the scaffolding of different layers of 
the human mind, conscious and unconscious, may seem too 
unsteady for him to climb. The sections on group-psychology 
and the function of the Leader are of considerable interest 
to anyone who wishes to understand the psychology of dic- 

tatorship and propaganda—they were written in 1921. 

One serious defect of this kind of series, however, a defect 
of which the authors themselves are well aware, is that con- 
siderations of space make the inclusion of case-histories im- 
possible. But, especially for the layman, it is wearing to 
deal for very long with abstractions only, and the individual 
cases are almost essential to illustrate theory and fix it in 
the mind. This also applies to Love, Hate and Reparation, 
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though to a lesser extent because the subject is more re- 
stricted, the book shorter and the language simpler. The 
first part (by Joan Riviere) traces from babyhood the 
development of tendencies to aggression, with the con- 
comitant emotions of envy, contempt and fear, and our 
various reactions to what we consider evil, both in others 
and ourselves. The second part analyses the feelings of 
love. Here the child-parent relationship, as well as that 
between lovers, is given more attention. Throughout there 
is the usual Freudian emphasis upon the very earliest stages 
of development. 

Dream Analyses is a book of a different kind. It is speci- 
fically addressed to psychoanalysts and contains a great 
many specimen dreams. For that very reason it is, how- 
ever, easier to read. It is based on the Freudian theories of 
dream interpretation and its specific contribution is rather 
in the field of technique in elucidation. Nevertheless, any- 
one at all familiar with the general Freudian point of view 
will be able to follow the exposition with interest, if not to 
appreciate the original contributions to the details of in- 
terpretation-technique. 

—MAX REINERS. 


Approach to Philosophy 


FOUR WAYS OF PHILOSOPHY: Irwin Edman; Oxford 
Press (Holt & Co.); pp. 331; $2.00. 


HIS answer to the question “What is philosophy?” will 

neither baffle the intelligent layman with technical 
jargon and obscure reference nor offend the professional 
philosopher with superficiality. In substance it is the Ward 
Beecher Lectures delivered by the author at Amherst 
College. The printing is good. 

Of the many ways of thinking about reality, Professor 
Edman (Columbia) selects four fairly inclusive, constantly 
recurring and closely interpenetrating, for description and 
comment. 

Philosophy as Logical Faith describes the characteristic 
and far-reaching effort to show that nature can be explained 
in terms of the Self, or Idea, Conscience, God, Desire, Will 
or some other “form of the spirit”—the one adopted being 
accepted as real on faith. 

Philosophy as Social Criticism is, he urges, neither 
practically useless—in the long view—nor pernicious—ex- 
cept in the eyes of interests and institutions which cannot 
brave examination. It seeks the reasons or principles 
underlying the illusions and perversities of social practice, 
and those on which a truly rational life and society might 
be raised. In this it is “the conscience, generalized and 
considered, of mankind.” This section centres its examina- 
tion in the philosophy of democracy and combines admirably 
the idealist grasp of principles and goals with the realistic 
recognition of the political and economic conditions within 
which these must be realized. 

In Philosophy as Mystical Insight the author insists 
that Mysticism is not a rejection, but is a surpassing of 
Reason in the search for reality: “The object of the mystic 
properly covers both the unproven data of the most empiric- 
al and the culminating visions of the most rationalistic.” 
Comte, in important phases, is a mystic! Edman here 
examines carefully both the claims of Mysticism and _ the 
grounds of distrust of it in the practical man and_ the 
psychologist; he describes the Goal and the Way, in bril- 
liant prose—a little too much of it perhaps—and emphasizes 
the importance of its insights as expressed in art and in 
religious and moral revolutions. 
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Philosophy as Nature Understood neglects much of the 
hard work of philosophy in the analysis of less ultimate 
scientific concepts and methodologies. He examines, rather, 
various “philosophies of nature” and their results in despair 
and disillusionment, or optimism. “Naturalism properly 
understood” is not identical with mechanism, does not 
exclude spiritual and moral ideals; “moral idealism .. . is 
simply the sober envisaging of the discoverable possibilities 
of nature.” 

All of these types are, he reiterates in the conclusion, 
interpenetrative; all involve logical faiths, affect social 
criticism, seek and use mystical insight; any man’s philoso- 
phy is nothing less than his “lyric commentary on the 
public domain of nature.” 

—W. JARVIS McCURDY. 


Fighting Irish Verse 
GOOD-BYE, TWILIGHT: ed. Leslie C. Daiken; Francis 
White; (Lawrence & Wishart); 104 pp.; 75c. 


HIS is a collection of some fourscore “songs of the 

struggle in Ireland” accompanied by a preface and notes 
on contemporary Irish verse, and by two striking woodcuts, 
the work of Henry Kernoff; the dedication, and the opening 
poem, are appropriately directed to Tom Mooney. 

In the main the volume is of more value as a record of 
folk-expression in a period of struggle than as an anthology 
of literature. The second section of the volume in particu- 
lar is made up of “ballads, memorials and laments” which, 
like the political songs of the mediaeval English serf and 
the battling parodies of the American “wobblies,” were 
often written under spontaneous community-stimulus and 
for rough choral chanting; the rhythms are necessarily 
crude; the emotion is conveyed chiefly by the aim, which is 
to record the sufferings and hopes of an oppressed and 
fighting class, and to keep alive the names and deeds of 
outstanding fighters. The range here is wide, including 
IRA marching songs, elegies to Jim Connolly, and satires on 
the O’Duffy fascists fighting for Franco. Many of the 
verses have been gathered from unpublished manuscripts 
found in Irish villages. 

The first section of the book contains more conscious 
literary material; some of the authors, as Lyle Donaghy, 
have already some reputation in poetry. Most of these are 
more doleful than hopeful; some are even cynical. To C. 
E. Milne, Ireland seems now to be unalterably bourgeois, a 
Lilliputania of “tramlined” people, “a sow of lies.” One or 
two, only, justify the anthology’s title; N. E. Kiernan and 
Thos. O’Brien are saying good-bye to the twilight of purely 
national struggle and now consider the struggle to free 
Ireland as an inescapable part of the struggle to free the 
world from capitalism. 

The internationalists in the volume are no more skillful 
than the nationalists or the cynics in the matter of verse- 
writing. As the compiler admits, the tone is “chiefly a rhe- 
torical shout, expressed in free verse.” Mr. Daiken con- 
siders this is due simply to the pioneer nature of Irish 
“proletarian” poetry, and that there is hope yet for lyrics 
to equal the plays of O’Casey or the novels of O’Flaherty. It 
is worth keeping in mind, however, that neither of these 
gentlemen succeeded in literature until they had become 
disillusioned with politics and that it is precisely that note 
of disillusion in their writings which has helped to make 
them popular with the bourgeois public. There is no great 
“proletarian” literature in the drama or in any other form, 
in Ireland or elsewhere where capital remains in power. 
There are some fine pieces of class-struggle literature, but 
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revolutionaries the time to be masters of the arts. 
—E. B. 


How War Comes 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY 1904-1914: G. Lowes 
Dickinson; Nelson (Allen and Unwin); pp. 516; $2.50. 


fore cheaper edition of Lowes Dickinson’s great work 
on the causes of the last war is very timely. As the 
world drifts into another war it is essential that we should 
understand how we got into the last one. The book is far 
more than a factual history of a fateful decade, which is 
taken as but one example of a general truth: that war is 
inevitable as long as all nations insist on the right to be 
sole judges of their own rights and interests: 

“States armed, and therefore a menace to one another; 
policies ostensibly defensive, but really just as much offen- 
sive; these policies pursued in the dark by a very few men 
who, because they act secretly, cannot act honestly; and 
this whole complex playing upon the primitive passions, 
arousable at any moment by appropriate appeals from a 
Press which has no object but to make money out of the 
weaknesses of men—that is the real situation of the world 
under the conditions of the international anarchy.” 

We are now rapidly returning to complete international 
anarchy, and the conditions of it remain the same. The 
book was written in 1926, when there was still some hope 
that the League would win out and not, as it is today, be 
dismissed as empty idealism by the statesmen of the great 
powers. And with international anarchy go secret diplo- 
macy and secret treaties. 

We sometimes take comfort from the thought that there 
have been so many ‘incidents’ recently without war, that it 
will not really come. But that was exactly the position in 
1914. We realize how vain that hope is as we follow the 
tale of Morocco, Algeciras, the annexation of Bosnia by 
Austria, Agadir, Tripoli, the Bagdad railway etc. .. War 
can only be delayed by such methods, it cannot be avoided. 
Little has changed except the battle cries, and even they 
remain very similar. As we move rapidly back to anarchy 
there remains but one slender hope: the spread of know- 
ledge among the peoples. 

To further this one could wish that every adult citizen 
could be persuaded to study this masterly analysis of the 
prelude to the last war. Then perhaps the next might be 





proletarian literature, in any justifiable use of the term, 
must wait for proletarian power. In the meantime, the 
political struggle is too compelling and too exacting to allow 










avoided, and we might not be so easily duped by empty 
catchwords. 

This is indeed a book to have and to digest. Mr. Dickin- 
son’s style was ever lucid and direct. 
—G. M. A. GRUBE. 


What Will You Be? 


MY VOCATION: edit. Earl G. Lockhart; H. W. Wilson, New 
York; pp. 334; $2.00. 


HIS BOOK may well claim to be a unique symposium. 

In it a number of eminent Americans address themselves 
to the young men and women who are facing ‘the choice of a 
career and briefly explain the attractions of their particular 
vocation, the rewards, monetary and other, that can be 
secured in it. These short essays or messages are not cut 
after one pattern; they are individual, very different in style 
and content. The variety considerably enhances the value of 
the whole; it not only tells you what each vocation has to 
give, but also shows you what kind of a man success in it is 
likely to make you. 

Inevitably, the contributions are uneven: one or two are 
mere puffs, a few betray a very limited outlook—“The one 
big need at the moment is more and better advertising”—or 
a somewhat uncritical enthusiasm; nor are mere catalogues 
of required virtues absent, though these virtues show a dis- 
concerting similarity. Most of these contributions are genu- 
inely enlightening, and I would especially commend the 
precise, full and extremely helpful information about Den- 
tistry (Arthur D. Black), Nursing (Mary M. Roberts) and 
Secretarial Work (John R. Gregg) as well as the balanced 
completeness of Prof. John Dewey on Teaching. Many 
others might be quoted, but the prize for lively writing must 
go to Edward A. Filene on Business: “If you are going to do 
business, you will have to do it in this new world; and I 
haven’t lived in this new world any longer than you have,” 
a theme which he develops in a delightful and very far-seeing 
manner. 

There are curious omissions: we find two ministers of the 
church but no politician, no civil servant, no diplomat, no 
army or navy officer—yet these are surely vocations in a 
truer sense than invention, however noble an example 
Thomas Edison’s life may be. One more complaint: the 
portraits of the authors delight me, but why no portrait of 
the editor? The sentiments of Prof. Lockhart’s foreword 
are so beautiful that I yearned to see his face. 

A collection of interest for those who are already well on 
in a career as well as for those to whom it is more specific- 
ally addressed. —MAX REINERS. 
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Why Be Educated ? 


THE THREAT TO DISINTERESTED EDUCATION: Robt. 
England; Macmillans; pp. 28. 


HAT kind of education should Canadian adults get? 

Prof. England, a former director of the Extension 
Department at the University of British Columbia, outlines 
his answer in the record of an address he delivered last year 
to the Vancouver Institute. 


As the title suggests, the pamphlet assumes that there is 
such an animal as “disinterested” education and that it is 
a precious species threatened with extinction. The author 
believes universities should encourage grown-ups not. to 
increase their specialized knowledge or training but to be- 
come “lovers of the arts, seekers for a design of living and 
searchers for unimpeded exercise of their  intellectnal 
powers.” 

Mr. England is at his strongest when he argues against 
any extension of the formalism of diplomas, credits, and 
examinations into adult education. He is at his weakest 
when he tries to minimize the social function of educaticn 
and to dismiss, with hasty epigrams, rival philosophies which 
he has not understood. It is only ignorance which cai 
inspire the statement that the Marxist “thinks of all the 
science and art of other classes as decadent.” No modern 
socialist of any stripe talks of chemistry as decadent; it ix 
the growing regimentation of chemistry into the production 
of poison gasses, let us say, which reveals a decadence in 
the class controlling the lives of chemists. Mr. England 
may produce as many art-lovers as he likes but he will not, 
by that alone, frustrate the march of history towards war— 
and the consequent liquidation of chemists, art-lovers, and 
university professors alike. —E. B. 


This and That 


THE BLUE-EYED GOD: Francis Rotch; Copp Clark (Cax- 
ton); pp. 311; $2.50. 


HIS IS A’ BOOK for the kind of boy, whatever his age, 

wno likes exotic adventures in lands distant both in time 
and space, bloodcurdling terrors, weird gods and weirder 
priests, human sacrifice, and warriors in flashing feathers. 
The boy-hero, Xtli, (pronounced Shlee, which adds to the 
wonder) leaves his fishing village with Quetzalcoatl, the 
wonderful white-skinned gigantic stranger that came from 
the sea, and wonderful are their adventures, battles and 
escapes. The black and white illustrations help the imagin- 
ation that might otherwise get lost among unpronounceable 
names and incredible creatures. One might hope that modern 
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boys are less attracted by all this bloodthirsty Tarzanic 
paraphernalia. I confess I finished the book at one sitting 
but then I am not a modern boy. 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D.: C. M. Drury; Copp Clark 
(Caxton); pp. 473; $5.00. 


HIS is a full, careful and seemingly definitive study of 

the life of Marcus Whitman. The author describes in 
considerable detail, with excerpts from contemporary docu- 
ments, both the doctor’s early life, his first missionary 
journey to Oregon in 1835, his return and marriage a year 
later, his arrival at Wailatpu station where he lived for ten 
years (1837-1847), and the final massacre in which both he 
and his. wife were murdered by the Indians. The picture of 
Whitman’s travels in that so different world of a century 
ago makes interesting reading, though the book as a whole 
will find its public among historians, for the style is dry 
and the descriptions laboured. Yet they are a pathetic 
picture, these few white missionaries among the Indians 
whom they have not been trained to understand, to whom 
they seek to teach a foreign gospel, while they themselves 
are unable to live at peace with each other. 

The author has also written a book on Henry H. 
Spalding, and another on Elkanah Walker is contemplated. 
All three were together at that time in Oregon. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list does not preclude review in later issue) 


A HISTORY OF TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA: G. P. 
de T. Glazebrook; Ryerson Press; pp. 475; $5.50. 
FORGIVE US OUR VIRTUES: Vardis Fisher; Copp Clark; 

(Caxton) pp. 347; $2.50. 

THE ECONOMY OF BRITAIN: H. M. Croomie and R. J. 
Hammond; Christophers, London; pp. 327; 8/6. 

SOCIALISM VERSUS CAPITALISM: A. C. Pigou; Mac- 
millan; pp. 139; $1.50. 

THE HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION: Stalin, 
Molotov, Voroshilov, Gorky, Zhdanov, Kirov; Francis 
White (International); pp. 557; $1.25. 

MODERN MONEY: Myra Curtis and Hugh Townshend; 
Oxford (Harrap); pp. 320; $2.50. 

WAR LOSSES TO A NEUTRAL: Eugene Staley; League 
of Nations Assn., New York. 

REINDEER AT CHRISTMAS, a play, Susan Buchan; Sam. 
French; pp. 17; 25c. 

LIONS AND SHADOWS: Christopher Isherwood; Long- 
mans (Hogarth); pp. 312; $2.50. 

THE WRITINGS OF E. M. FORSTER: Rose Macaulay; 
Longmans (Hogarth); pp. 304; $2.50. 

THE REFUGEES: Libby Benedict; Longmans (Hogarth); 
pp. 344; $2.00. 

JOURNEY TO THE BORDER: Edward Upward; Longmans 
(Hogarth); pp. 256; $2.00. 

THE BIG FELLOW, A Life of Michael Collins: Frank 
O’Connor; Nelson; pp. 298; $3.00. 

GREAT CONTEMPORARIES: Winston Churchill; Nelson 
(Butterworth); pp. 335; $4.50. 

THE LIVES AND TIMES OF THE PATRIOTS: Edwin C. 
Guillet; Nelson; pp. 304; $3.75. 

RUSSIA IN CHAINS: Ivan Solonevich; Nelson (Williams 
Norgate); pp. 314; $3.75. 
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